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BIOGRAPHICAL NOTES 


FREYA STARK’S first book, The Valleys of the Assassins, was based on articles written for 
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exploration of Wahni and will be published in the Autumn. 
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Notes of a Native Son (Mayflower). 
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Kenneth Graham and Essays in Antiquity (John Murray). 


ST. CLAIR DE LA MARE, grandson of Walter de la Mare, wrote poems and read 
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The Golden Domes of Iraq and Iran 


BY FREYA STARK 


HE first Holy Cities or places of pilgrimage in the Muslim world 

were of course Mecca, Medina, and Jerusalem, whose temple-rock 
still shows the hoof-mark of the Prophet’s horse when he left this 
earth to visit paradise. Apart from such major sites, the habit of 
pilgrimage developed chiefly among the Shi’a Muslim. Turning away 
from the innate republicanism of Arabia, they followed a deeply 
rooted dynastic tendency in Persia with which the visits to the tombs 
of saints and martyrs have ever been closely bound: and their great 
division, still active today, differentiates Persia and one half of Iraq 
from most of the other Muslim countries of Arabia. Of the Shi'a 
Holy Cities, Nejf, Kerbela, Kadhimain and Samarra are in Iraq, and 
Qum and Meshed in Persia—the last of these singular in being dedi- 
cated to a woman. 

The golden dome of Nejf covers the cenotaph of Ali, the Prophet's 
son-in-law, whose actual place of burial is uncertain; his sons Husain 
and Abbas lie in Kerbela; Kadhimain and Samarra belong to later 
descendants in a line of twelve ‘ Imams’ or seven, according to the 
diverging sects. A family bond unites these Holy Places: Fatima 
of Qum was sister to Musa of Kadhimain, and his son in turn lies in 
Meshed in the holiest place of all, visited by pilgrims from Afghanistan. 
These tombs are loved and worshipped and all except Samarra are 
closed to Christian visitors. Their gates and minarets and courts, their 
coloured tiles and domes—patterned sky-blue or solid gold—belong 
to many different periods. Most of them have been sacked, destroyed 
and rebuilt. Their origins are early and were probably very simple— 
mere open spaces walled like the mosques which the Muslim generals 
hastened to build in the lands they conquered. The colonnaded 
enclosures of Cordova, Cairo and Cairowan still show this early pat- 
tern: but, in the north and the east, churches were sometimes used 
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The Golden Domes of Iraq and Iran 


and traditions of the church were adopted : and the domed enclosures 
began. There isa tradition that an old onlooker in Jerusalem, watching 
the great Dome of the Rock as it was being erected, was heard to say : 
“We used to build Mosques, but you build churches.’ The fact is 
that the masons were conquered Syrians or Byzantines and the con- 
querors adopted their style ; and the Arabic word qubba, which means 
a dome or a tent—and from which our word alcove is derived—came 
to describe the structure that covered a grave. 

For many centuries a wall for defence was more important than a 
dome for beauty, and the modern richness of the Holy Cities, the 
golden shimmer, is quite recent. Nadir Shah gilded the Nejf dome 
in 1743, and that of Kerbela was contributed even later by the founder 
of the Khajar dynasty and redone through the offerings of the faithful, 
after the disorders of 1801. The faiences of Kadhimain are sixteenth- 
century, but the gold of its dome is 1870 renewed by Nasr-ed Din 
Shah ; and the early gold of Meshed too was looted, and the restora- 
tion of the dome left for a century, to Sulaiman I. For earlier work 
one must turn away from the gold, to the azure traceries of Isfahan. 

The magic of the Holy Cities indeed is difficult now to recapture, 
since the element that so largely made it was the clement of Time. 
Combustion engines of one sort and another have taken it away : 
and though the actual view across steppe or desert has not greatly 
altered, the feeling has changed since those who leave a hotel in 
Baghdad or Teheran can see the domes of the sanctuaries floating on 
the selfsame day in their pale skies. Preparation is lacking. The 
pilgrim, when he walked across those emptinesses that led to his desire 
—or even if he was rich enough to sway day after day towards it 
on a camel—had already, as it were, appropriated the golden vision 
into his dreams. It had been described to him many times in small 
and remote places by those who had made the long and arduous 
journey before him. From the Elburz mountains of north-west Iran 
to Kerbela, or to Nejf in its black walls (now demolished) people, 
whom | myself have spoken to, have taken a good month on the way. 
The stages were marked by philanthropic forbears—Zobeide, the 
Queen of the Caliph Harun ar-Rashid is still kindly remembered. 
In the desert, by some poor water, at an easy cight-hour or so camel 
distance one from the other, the square blank walls of the khans dis- 
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Freya Stark 


solve with their lonely gateways tumbled in a heap. They gape to 
empty courtyards where the nights are now solitary and the sun is 
the only traveller ; and the single-storeyed compartments that sur- 
round the inside wall, with flattened curves cushioned against the sky— 
the inner room for the merchant with a door to close it, and the outer 
pillared space for his own animals to munch beside him within earshot 
through the night—these too have fallen silent, filled only with the 
clean and living desert air. 

The very name that describes these halting-places tells of a super- 
seded way of travel—they are the manzils, the descendings, where the load 
slides from the sweating patch of animal that has borne it since dawn, 
and the cool pleasure of the evening begins with a few sticks of thorn 
lighted in a little heap under the samovarfortea. Very recent travel- 
lers knew these pains and pleasures—Gertrude Bell, for instance, riding 
in 1913 out of the sandy belt from the Shammar lands to Kerbela—and 
knew the sudden lifting of the heart when the golden domes appeared. 

The holiest of these, in Iraq, is Nejf, where Ali, the son-in-law of 
the Prophet, is remembered though his actual death occurred at Kufa 
near by. There, in a simple mosque walled with a few palm trees 
in an austere enclosure, he was murdered while he prayed. 

In Kerbela, too, violence is recorded under the placid shimmer of 
the twin shrines. One covers Abbas the half-brother, and the other 
belongs to Husain, the grandson of the Prophet, who marched from 
Mecca to claim the heritage of the Caliphsin whathe thought would be 
the friendly country of Iraq. The scene of their death is near by, where 
the sands begin and the palm trees end near the banks of Euphrates. 

This lonely battle opened the long fissure which ever since has 
separated the world of Islam : the Sunni and the Shi’a. It was a small 
affair, a continuation of the struggle for the Prophet's inheritance 
which had already filled the Arab world with wars. In A.p. 680, 
after his father’s murder in Kufa, Ali’s son Husain set out with his 
womenfolk and family and a small devoted band of 30 horse and 
40 foot or little more to cross the desert from Mecca. As they drew 
near Kufa, his father’s city, ‘ each succeeding messenger was fraught 
with darker tidings’ . . . The Beduin tribes had joined the little 
band as it travelled through their empty land ; but now, seeing the 
odds too great, they withdrew. One of the chieftains invited Husain 
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to turn aside and wait for a larger force of tribesmen : but ‘ surrounded 
as thou seest I am by women and children,’ Husain could not turn 
into the desert : and near Kerbela he was met by the far greater forces 
of the Umayyad Caliph Yezid. 

* The scene that followed is still fresh in the believers’ eye : and as 
often as the fatal day comes round, the roth of the first month, it is 
commemorated with the wildest grief and frenzy ... Thefond believer 
forgets that al-Husain . . . having broken his allegiance, yielded himself 
to a treasonable, though impotent, design upon the throne... He 
can see nought but the cruel and ruthless hand that slew with few 
exceptions all in whose veins flowed their Prophet’s sacred blood.’ ! 

Al-Husain obtained a day's respite to send his kinsmen and family 
away. But they one and all refused to leave him. The tents were 
rudely staked together, and barricades of such poor wood and reeds 
as the deserty steppe affords, were set round. During the night, the 
young man’s sister heard his servant furbishing his sword and singing, 
and, drawing her black mantle round her, she stole to histent through 
the dark, and beat her breast and face, and swooned. It was little 
Husain could do to comfort her. They were without water, and 
with nothing to do but to prepare their scanty weapons through the 
night. When the morning came, Husain drew out his little force 
for battle. * There was a parley: and again he offered to retire, or 
be led to the presence of the Caliph. Finding all in vain, he alighted 
from his camel, surrounded by his kinsmen... There was a moment 
of stillness. At length, one shot an arrow from the Kufan side, and 
amid the cries of the women and little ones, the unequal fight began . . . 
One after another the sons and brothers, nephews and cousins, fell 
before the shafts of the enemy. Some took shelter behind the camp. 
The reeds were set on fire, and the flames spreading to the tents added 
new horror to the scene. For long none dared attack Al-Husain, and it 
was hoped he might even yet surrender. At last, driven by thirst, 
he sought the river bank. The enemy closed up, and he was cut off 
from his people . . . and the cavalry trampled on his corpse.’ * 

It is strange to think of what small numbers the powers that have 
turned history are so often composed : Thermopylae, for instance, 
and here this little band who, cut off from water and surrounded 

Sir William Muir, The Caliphate: Rise, Decline and Fall, pp. 307 ff. —® ibid. 
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by a few sticks of barricade, faced death to the last man. Seventy 
heads were brought to Damascus and * the tragedy of Kerbela decided 
not only the fate of the Caliphate, but of Muhammedan kingdoms 
long after the Caliphate had waned and disappeared.’! Behind it 
lay two ideologies : the passionate feudalism of Persia climbing tier 
by tier to its apex of royalty and already well over a thousand years 
old in a.p. 680 when Husain died; and the deeply rooted, non- 
dynastic character of the Arab. As one travels about the East today 
and watches a single pattern of new civilisation being offered to people 
so diverse in their origins and training, some doubt as to a homo- 
geneous result is bound to come. And I may say that a little while 
ago, soon after the recent killings in Iraq, as I happened at dinner to 
sit beside a diplomat from that country, | reminded him of the advice 
that had been given to the Caliph who ruled there when the first 
tragedy occurred. * As for Husain,’ the Caliph’s father told him, * the 
restless men of Al-Iraq will give him no peace till he attempt the 
Empire ; when thou hast gotten the victory, deal gently with him, 
for truly the blood of the Prophet runneth in his veins.’ In this 
atmosphere, the sacred mausoleums lift up their gold and azure filigree 
serenely, illuminated through the festival or fasting months of the 
ages with torches or electric lamps as the case may be, and with, at 
all times, and however bloody, a constant stream of faith. 

When I last went to Kerbela, three years ago, repairs were going 
on, and the golden bricks of the dome of Husain—cach one, they 
told me, weighed and numbered—had been lifted and replaced. They 
shone with an incredible softness, like the centre of a rose in the dusty 
night. The streets too of the Holy Cities have been repaired and 
widened : their tunnelled shadows that lean at all angles under wooden 
pillars will soon be cleared away : already an open approach where 
taxis can circulate before the shrine itself has been engineered in 
Kerbela and in Kadhimain. Nejf I have not lately seen, but I know 
that the black wall is down which used to hide it like a sleeping 
beauty from the desert ; its two golden domes alone showing, rounded 
to a point like breasts. They caught every ray of light for the eye of 
the travelling pilgrim as the sun wheeled above him and his thirsty 
steps drew him near. Many of these pslgrims were beyond such 

1 ibid. 
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comfort, for they were dead—slung in coffins or wrapped in folds 
of cotton, one on each side of a camel, and travelling to rest in holy 
ground. At the entrance to the town a little building received them, 
whence, washed and decently prepared, they were carried in open 
biers round the Mosque of Ali, to be laid in earth nearer or farther, 
according to what their families could pay. But if you had leisure 
at the end of your life, or perhaps lacked faith in the piety of your 
heirs, you would come yourself to join some confraternity of your 
countrymen and spend these last months or years in meditation, either 
at your own expense in the family house which many Shi'a Muslims 
owned from Baghdad or Iran, or else to live on some charitable 
endowment, in dingy courts off cobbled streets smothered in dust, 
too narrow between their blank walls for anything on wheels. 

The atmosphere of the Holy Cities was different from anything I 
have known elsewhere. No longer explosive, but like wine long 
bottled that has gone sour, it poisoned the flavour of life, particularly 
for the young. Even the breath of the desert, which moves in and out 
of the bazaars of Baghdad and Damascus, died here on the threshold 
of those furtive ways. 1 knew Nejf and Kerbela well, and was—apart 
from Gertrude Bell, who had known two of them—the only western 
woman I believe to be received by the nine or ten Mujtahids or Elders 
who held their little courts of disciples there and ran through their 
fingers the subtle but superannuated threads that ramified to Iran, 
Afghanistan, India and far beyond—wherever a Shi'a Muslim lived 
who once had visited the tomb of Ali. They were all different, and 
their old heads—alert, kindly, shrewd, or bitter—were draped in 
turbans of varying fashion : but they all shared an undefinable atmo- 
sphere of Authority, gained no doubt as they climbed up through the 
vague and undefined ranges of their Power: for there is nothing 
but the general consensus of opinion to make a Mujtahid out of an 
ordinary man, and he has to rely on such an appearance of austerity 
as often made me think of the early tales of Puritan America—Nathaniel 
Hawthorn, for instance—with all their pitfalls for the natural frailties 
of men. The young longed to creep out of this network into the 
contemporary world ; and the happiest perhaps were the poor and 
the old who, gathered from the corners of Asia, lived round their ark 
of salvation, in attendance on a future in which their faith was secure. 
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No tourist, looking down in his fleeting way from some neigh- 
bouring roof onto the court of the shrine, can get even an inkling 
of what this feeling of safety may be. I have visited two of the very 
holy tombs—Samarra, on the Tigris between Baghdad and Mosul, 
which is not a Shi'a but a Sunni city, and therefore open to access 
for those of another faith who treat it with respect ; and Meshed in 
Iran, whose shrine for a very short time during the second world 
war could be visited while the government of the city and mosque 
were in the hands of the same man. He was a friend of my friends 
who were consuls then in Meshed, and he took us through the courts 
and tiled arcades to where the Imam Ridha sleeps in his massive silver 
cage beneath his golden dome. But though this is the meeting place 
of nearer and central Asia, and the most venerated shrine in Iran, 
the magic that no doubt lurks there was shattered by our alien visita- 
tion. It was rather in the purlieus of the great door of Nejf that I 
found it, where—hidden and unnoticed behind the smokers of the 
qalian (hubble-bubble) at a little café—I spent many evening hours 
watching the faithful as the winged arch swallowed or rejected them 
under its rose-patterned tiles. To sit there among the pressed houses, 
so crowded within the security of their wall that there was scarcely 
room in front of the mosque for a little stone-flagged square, was to 
realise what for several thousand years of our history has constituted 
the feeling of safety, the close-packed enclosure of small cities crammed 
within walls. Outside are the wilderness, or the neighbouring un- 
friendly cities, or the raiding deserts; inside, the intimacy where 
strangers or dissenters are watched with fear or anger. And from 
the outer suburbs that swell or shrink in times of peace or war, this 
intimate sense of safety and seclusion grows and grows—through 
the dark bazaars, and the taller clustering houses, through the court- 
yard, and into the last inner sanctity of the shrine itself. To enter 
here was, when I lived in Iraq (and still is, I believe) forbidden, and I 
have done so only once and at some danger, in disguise, in a night 
of Ramadhan.' Thousands of black-veiled women were walking 
about in the lighted court under the gold, with a buzz like a hive 

1The month of Ramadhan, the nisith month of the year and the Muslim 


equivalent of Lent, is given over to fasting by day ; but the night is full of 
celebrations, and the mosques and minarets are illuminated. 
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in its shadows, and it was only after passing through them, through 
the heavy doors under their stalactite alcoves, through the halls in 
their jumble of bric-a-brac and splendour, to the tomb itself in its 
cage polished by hands of prayer, that the passion became tangible 
as it were—the passion that had brought so many weary fect across 
the wastes of Asia. 

This fierce feeling of safety and exclusion melts into what we think 
of as civilisation when we leave the Holy Cities of Iraq or Persia 
and step under the azure domes of Isfahan. Those lovely mosques 
were built or renovated in an easier and an opulent age among a people 
where the Shi’a form of Muhaimmedanism was universal, instead of 
being held as in Iraq by an unencouraged population in antagonism 
with its rulers. The Persian love for the ornaments of life pierces 
through religion in the domes of Shah Abbas; mistily lost in their 
blue patterns, they melt above our heads like flights of birds into an 
atmosphere part heaven and part the pale Iranian spring. The seasons 
of this world are ever remembered : in the Masjid-i-Shah the ‘ Royal 
Mosque’ at the bottom of the oldest polo ground that is now the open 
space of Isfahan, the four liwans (the covered spaces) are built for the 
four seasons, one by an artist from Kerman, the other three by Isfahanis; 
the differences of their carpets are visible in the patterns of their domes. 
Here everything has mellowed ; the foreign visitor is welcomed at 
all except the hours of prayer, and the temper of meditation rises from 
its sectarian hedges into the air of peace. Walking there under the 
building of the craftsman, ‘ the humble one, the Servant of God, the 
Isfahani, who requires your prayers,’ one thinks of mosques and 
tombs scattered over Asia, fragments of a splintered turquoise sky that 
covers the Muslim world. Whether it is the new mosque with its 
shops clustered like chicks under a hen in the High Street of Baghdad ; 
or the ruined splendour of Tabriz built by converted invaders ; or 
the lonely chapel on an arid ridge of some forgotten saint—the whole 
lightness of the landscapes of Asia is centred, when one comes to think 
of it, on these fanciful, diverse decorated symbols of enduring faith. 
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The Noble Cat of Estepona 


BY JOHN D. STEWART 


N the village of Estepona, on the south coast of Spain, there lived— 

lives yet—a cat of great nobility. He was called Romano, as 
noble a name as can be found outside the Calendar of Saints. In 
Holy Spain the names of saints are reserved for human beings, and 
no animal, not even a brave bull, may bear one. 

This cat was well and justly named, as I shall prove. The ancient 
honour and stoic courage, chief Roman contributions to the com- 
plex Spanish character, lived on in him, and won him the respect 
of all who knew him. And, like the great Fabius, he bided his 
time. 

When I met Romano he was a dead cat, but a living legend. 1 
met his stout, stuffed effigy, sitting upright and bold on the top of 
the piano in the back room of the Bar Serrano. I saw at once that 
here was no common cat. 

In England, we dislike stuffed dogs and cats. Let them stuff snakes 
and fishes if they wish, and the animals of Africa, strangers and exotics. 
But we know every whisker of the cat and dog; we know how 
shiny the nose should be, how the tail was held in life and health, 
and how the warmth of expression flitted across the face. The best 
of taxidermists can produce but a dull travesty of our lost companion, 
the worst of them present something defunct and deformed, a ghastly 
reminder of mortality. 

But Romano’s remains—perhaps because I had never known 
him alive—pleased me and impressed me. He sat there so proudly 
and pleasantly, begging for his tenth life, ears pricked, paws drooped 
gracefully before him, an alert smile on his honest face. His rich 
orange coat and his broad chest were in direct contrast to the snipey, 
brindled thieves which haunt every bar in Spain. Here was a cat 
of caste—and of character. 
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The Noble Cat of Estepona 


I asked the waiter—What great cat is this? When he found 
time, the bereaved owner, Lazaro himself, came and sat with me 
and thanked me for my interest, and told me this story. 

In Estepona, he said, there are two principal bars. The Bar Serrano, 
where we sat and of which he, Lazaro, had the honour to be sole 
proprietor, was the more central. The other, the Bar Espafia, was 
down at the harbour. There was room for both, and they were 
far apart, so the owners had no cause to quarrel. Let the clients 
choose—so long as they may choose freely. Lazaro might point 
out that there was more animation in his bar, and a slightly superior 
clientele. But the harbour was an important place, too, and some 
people liked to drink quietly and to look at the sea—even should 
they risk their death of cold... . 

But, as often happens in small communities, there was one man in 
Estepona with whom everybody quarrelled—or, better say, with 
whom everyone would have liked to quarrel had he dared. This 
man was Don Eusebio, the fish factor, who bought every fish that 
was landed. He bought it under the muzzle of the riot gun of the 
Civil Guard, at his own prices, and he sold it in Malaga at great profit. 
He had an ice factory and two motor trucks and money in the bank 
and, as the Spaniards say, a face of reinforced concrete. 

Later, I saw this man. Most Spaniards are lean, but a fat Spaniard 
is very fat—and this is not intended as a comment on the social system 
prevailing in Spain. This Don Eusebio must have been close to 
twenty stone in weight and, to judge from his manner and carriage, 
he was proud of it. I went and watched him buying all the fish, 
and he turned down only the small sardines and squids which the 
fishermen took home to their hungry families. It was true, too, 
that he bought it at his own price. If a man bargained with him, 
or even hesitated to agree, Don Eusebio simply walked away. This 
would leave the man with his fish, but no money, no ice, and no 
transport. Don Eusebio was in a hurry, naturally, to catch the market. 
He had no time to argue. He did not care whether he sent more 
fish or less. If he sent less, indeed, it might suit him better, for the 
price would then tend to rise in Malaga, and the smaller quantity 
bring in the same money, with a consequent saving on transport costs. 

No fisherman could let his only buyer walk away. In summer, 
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fish can go bad in an hour in the south of Spain. They would run 
after Don Eusebio and beg him to buy at his price, at any price at all. 
Then Don Eusebio would deign to buy, warning the would-be 
bargainer never to obstruct him again, and lecturing him on the 
complexities of Commerce, and the moral value of Free Enterprise, 
and its value to the State. At this last sacred word the Civil Guard's 
riot gun would twitch slightly, and the misguided man would bow 
to the dual authority. Don Eusebio could starve a man’s children, 
if he felt it his duty to do so, and turn him out on the road. The 
Civil Guards would take him on from there. 

There is no business ethic in Spain, where it is widely held that all 
business is unethical, and the populace have long since come to terms 
with this idea. Whatever other faults it holds, the Spanish character 
is devoid of hypocrisy. 

Thus, the fishermen of Estepona did not hate Don Eusebio. They 
had to treat with him, and they were vaguely aware that even should 
he drop dead, another and similar fish factor would arise, and use them 
in the same way—or worse. They did not hate Don Eusebio, but 
neither did they love him. They did not see fit to fraternise with 
him, to drink coffee and play dominoes under the same roof. The 
common men of Spain may be very far down, but they are never out. 

The fishermen left the Don in splendid isolation, and when he 
changed his pub, for company or for curiosity, and came to the Bar 
Serrano, all the fishermen walked out, voting against his presence 
with their feet. They did not walk out in a body, Lazaro said, 
that would have been an insult and a political gesture. No, they 
left with dignity, in groups, table by table, until this man sat alone, 
in accordance with the status he had chosen and won. 

A fat man, Lazaro pointed out, is deceptive. A great belly may 
drink no more coffee than a lean one—perhaps less. Certainly, 
it pays no more, for coffee has a fixed price, to prince or pauper. 
After a few months of the situation as described, Lazaro, bereft of 
profit, of turnover itself, and even of that good company which 
may compensate for bad business, was in dark despair. “I found 
myself,” he said, “ at two candles,” which means that he was facing 
a pauper’s funeral. 

The cat Romano was miserable too. He was always an affectionate 
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and considerate cat, and sensitive to atmosphere and to his master’s 
moods. “In his happier days,” said Lazaro, “ he used to lie there 
on the counter among the shrimps and cold meats, and he never 
touched a thing. We were friends and brothers, Romano and I, 
and we trusted each other above all. It grieved each of us to see 
the other sad—but what could we do? It got worse before it got 
better...” 

Don Eusebio bought a dog. He may have felt the need for pro- 
tection. More likely—for the Civil Guard was his personal defender 
—he wished to show his independence of human company, and to 
mask his solitary state. All men suffer somewhat, they say in Spain 
—even generals and governors. Whatever his reasons, Don Eusebio 
bought the biggest dog in Spain—a pure-bred, wolf-killing mountain 
dog from the Pyrenees. 

This dog, which Don Eusebio called El Cobrador after an uncle of 
his, a well-respected taxation official in Madrid, was said to resemble 
a St. Bernard in the face. But there, according to Lazaro, the re- 
semblance ended. The St. Bernard, as is well known even in Spain, 
thanks to certain bottle labels, will pull a lost traveller out of a snow- 
drift and give him free brandy. This dog, well-named El Cobrador, 
would have been more likely to push the poor traveller further in 
and take his brandy from him. 

Yes, Don Eusebio used to give the brute sips of brandy in a saucer 
—the best of brandy, too. It infuriated Lazaro, and possibly Romano 
as well, to see the dog lapping up drink which good fishermen could 
not afford to buy, and slopping it on the floor with his loose, hanging 
lips. An insult to his wares and hospitality, Lazaro felt, and a mark 
of disrespect to God Himself, who sends the brandy along with the 
other blessings of life. And I could appreciate this view myself. 

Don Eusebio worsened on acquaintance... . As evening fol- 
lowed evening, he felt his isolation more and more. He was too 
proud to complain, or to refer to it. He became more and more 
cantankerous and demanding. He used to sneer at Lazaro, telling 
him tales of real businessmen he knew in Malaga, men who began 
with a bar and some guts and ended up as millionaires. 

The dog grew worse as well. He took to threatening Romano 
in his own house. Romano, who had all a cat’s dignity and more, 
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paid no attention beyond opening one eye just enough to watch the 
dog. But El Cobrador’s deep whines and growls disturbed Don 
Eusebio, and, of course, he blamed the cat. 

“T can’t have this valuable dog of mine upset,” he told Lazaro. 
He commanded that Romano be banished from the bar whenever 
he entered it. And Lazaro had to comply, for the customer, especially 
when he is the only one, is always right. 

But Lazaro made a grave mistake in giving way on this point. 
To give way to such people is to invite further demands and abuses. 
Don Eusebio began to feel that he owned the Bar Serrano, and there 
came a time when he would drink his coffee and brandy—two or 
three cups of each and a couple of nips for the dog—and walk out 
without paying. Laz4ro could not see his way to asking him for 
moncy without slighting hishonour. At this point, he said, he realised 
that he was no longer running a bar. The bar was running him— 
and running him to ruin. Here, he told me, he reached the nadir 
of misery, and I do not doubt that a strong component of his wretched- 
ness was the sense of his own lack of courage. 

Romano was miserable too. He longed to jump on the bar, 
as of old, and rub his back against Lazaro’s drooping head. But 
let him even approach the bar, sneaking along the back of it out of 
sight, and El Cobrador would smell him and moan with rage. At 
this Don Eusebio would glare at Lazaro, and Lazaro would apologise 
and push the trembling cat back into the cold, dark kitchen. “ Ah, 
that I had had the courage,” he said, “ and some of the other male 
attributes, of that noble cat !” 

“ But everything passes,” Lazaro said, “ and this is the only thing 
that makes tolerable our troubled life on earth.” There came a day 
when he hurried out from behind the bar to refill Don Eusebio’s 
felonious glass and, by a fortunate error, he trod on the long, sprawled 
paw of El Cobrador. The dog made no sound, but turned his head 
sideways, took Lazaro’s calf in his vast jaws, and bit him hard. 

Lazaro struck at the dog with his tin tray ; the dog leapt up and 
upset the table; Don Eusebio jumped to his feet, dashing coffee 
off his dove-grey suit and cursing ; the dog began to roar like a bull, 
and crouched to spring at Lazaro’s throat—and then Romano landed 
on his head. 
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The cat rode on the dog’s head like a jockey, grappling and clawing 
and biting at the eyes and ears, with all four feet sunk out of sight 
in the fur. The dog yelped like a puppy, and then he began to strike 
out over his head with one foreleg after another. His fect were as 
big as a lion’s, so he scraped Romano off, at last, and rolled him on 
the floor. Then the dog snapped the cat up and gave him three or 
four quick shakes, and Romano scarcely moved again. 

Lazaro found himself alone and wounded in a derelict bar, with 
a dead cat, a broken chair, china and glass crackling underfoot on 
the wet floor—and not a peseta to pay for the damage. He put his 
head down on the counter and wept. And then he locked up and 
went to bed. 

But that night he took heart at the thought of the noble Romano, 
and how he had met his death. The cat had given his life, against 
hopeless odds, for a gesture against tyranny and oppression. It put 
him in mind of the essential heroism of Spain—of the wounded 
matadors fighting to get back to the bull, of the poor people of Madrid 
on that Second of May when they rose with their bare hands against 
Murat’s invincible troops. These thoughts, and the example of 
this humble animal, put new faith and courage into Lazaro. He 
decided to close the bar next day—strictly against the Law—and 
take Romano to Malaga and have him stuffed. 

He put a notice on his door that night—* Closed, owing to the death 
of my Beloved Cat Romano ’—and he took the bus early next 
morning, with the dead cat in a basket. He took it to a man 
he knew in Malaga, an artist in the stuffing of every kind of 
creature. 

The artist told Lazaro that he knew the anatomy of cats, but the 
face might escape him because, as a reflex of character, it varied from 
cat to cat. Lazaro sketched the cat’s stance, to guide him, but the 
facial expression was too subtle for him to draw. The taxidermist 
said he could but do his best. The result, I was told, does not truly 
represent Romano, but it has dignity and poise, and so it serves its 
purpose. 

When he brought the cat back, splendidly posed, smoothly stuffed, 
the fur well brushed, the muzzle and lips touched with paint, and the 
fine eyes beautifully matched, Lazaro felt his whole environment 
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enriched. He put Romano on top of the piano, and screwed his 
hardwood stand down with four brass screws. 

“ Take that away,” ordered Don Eusebio, when he came in that 
night without his dog: “I’m not going to drink my coffee with 
a dead cat grinning at me!” 

“[T cannot move him,” Lazaro replied. ‘* He’s screwed down.” 

“Then unscrew him, man! He'll ruin your trade !” 

“It would leave four holes in the piano,” said Lazaro. ‘“ And 
since you came here, I have no trade.” He put his head down to 
study the newspaper ; he would not speak again unless Don Eusebio 
spoke to him. And then he would give a minimum or an insulting 
reply. He would not retreat this time. 

He heard Don Eusebio rise and stride up to the bar. When he 
stood there, right before him, Lazaro raised his head and looked the 
great man straight in the eye. Don Eusebio placed—almost threw, 
but placed—twenty-five pesetas on the bar between them. Lazaro 
lifted it and turned to the till. Behind him, he heard the heavy foot- 
steps going towards the door. He called “ Wait for your change,” 
without turning round. But the door swung and closed, and Don 
Eusebio had left the Bar Serrano for ever. 

A half-hour later four fishermen came in. “Don Eusebio is 
down at the harbour,” they told Lazaro. “ Will he come back here ?” 

“1 think not,” Lazaro said. 

“ Then God bless him !” one of them said, adding, “ So long as 
He blesses us first !”” 

By the end of the week all the fishermen were back again, and the 
Bar Serrano was the noisiest, busiest and friendliest house for many 
miles around, so that the tourists came to see the fishermen, and the 
tables and chairs overflowed on to the footpath and across the road 
into the gardens of the public square. 

Don Eusebio drinks his coffee alone elsewhere, and complains 
of an imaginary cold wind from the sea which, he says, blows up his 
trouser legs. El Cobrador was shot by the Civil Guards for attacking 
a valuable fighting bull and making it nervous just before its debut 
in the bullring. The noble cat, Romano, presides over all the good 
company of the Bar Serrano, smiling down on the simple fishermen 
of Estepona with a smile even larger than life. 
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Wahni, the Princes’ Prison Mountain 


BY BARBARA TOY 


Barbara Toy reached Ethiopia, where she stayed several months, after 
a remarkable journey in her Land-Rover across the Sahara by the little- 
known Tibesti route, through the Congo and the Sudan to Eritrea, 
Comparatively few travellers arrive in Ethiopia by road or have such 
opportunities of exploring the country. The landing on Wahni and 
the chance of taking the first photographs ever procured of the mountain’ s 
ruined prison was a remarkable episode of a remarkable journey. 


HE existence of Wahni has been referred to for centuries but no 

European had ever reached the summit of the mountain. It was 
the last of the Princes’ Prison Mountains and for many decades its 
very existence had been questioned, for none of the earlier travellers 
and writers who referred to it had ever seen the mountain. In its 
day, however, its presence was always felt. No prince of Royal 
Blood was ever free from the threat of being banished to its high peak ; 
and from time to time one of them, reputed to have been imprisoned 
there, was brought down to the capital to be crowned king. It lay 
somewhere deep in the Belesa Hills and it is doubtful if even the 
returning princes knew the exact location, for it was several days’ 
journey away. 

No one knows when the practice of imprisoning all the princes, 
except the heir, first began, but as all princes of royal blood, legitimate 
or otherwise, had a claim to the throne, the custom may have been 
in existence before recorded history. The three known prisons were 
all built on ambas, for these sheer-sided mountains made escape almost 
impossible. The first prison was situated on Debra Damo and in the 
tenth century Judith, the Falasha Queen, attacked the amba and 
massacred all the princes except one. Later, it was through this 
solitary survivor that the line of Sheba and Solomon was restored. 
After the Debra Damo massacre the custom lapsed until the fourteenth 
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century when Amba Geshen in Wollo Province was used for this 
purpose, and it continued as a prison for two hundred years. Finally 
the Moslems attacked it, murdering all the princes and once again the 
custom lapsed. In the seventeenth century King Fasilidas chose Amba 
Wahnias a prison for his relations and potential claimants to the throne 
and it was still in existence when James Bruce came to the country 
in the eighteenth century. Prior to Bruce’s arrival, King John had 
been poisoned and his son, Tekla Haymanot II, brought down from 
Wahni to be crowned king. It was to his Court that Bruce came and 
although he never set eyes on it he heard many first-hand tales about 
the mountain. Johnson based his Rasselas, Prince of Abyssinia on the 
concept of Wahni, although he later severely criticised Bruce’s accounts 
of its existence, which implies that even Johnson thought that it was 
just another Ethiopian legend or traveller’s tale. 

Many of the princes must, it is reputed, have spent their whole 
lives on the mountain, for succession to the throne was their only 
escape. Heavily guarded, they had little contact with the outside 
world and revenue was set aside by the king for their upkeep which 
was administered by the Governor of Wahni. Sometimes, if he was 
dishonest, he confiscated the revenue and the princes lived in great 
discomfort with barely enough food or cloching. During the reign 
of Jesus the Great the plight of the princes was so great that rumours 
reached the king’s ears and he went personally to the mountain to 
hear their complaints and to restore the revenue. 

After Bruce’s departure from the country and during the subsequent 
civil wars the custom finally lapsed. The princes were released and 
after years spent on Wahni came down for the last time. The moun- 
tain became completely deserted and forgotten by all except those 
in the valley at its foot. More recently, the mountain was located 
again, and some of the engineers of the Sources of the Nile project 
had flown over it in a helicopter. 

Don Barnes, in charge of the project, knew of my wish to sce 
Wahni and telephoned me in Addis Ababa. The engineers were 
making a routine check on the water gauges of the rivers east of 
Lake Tsana, which flow south of the mountain. 

“Would you care to charter the helicopter while it’s there and 
have a look ?” he asked. 
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I thanked him, collected my sleeping bag, cameras, a few tins of 
food and my policeman’s truncheon, without which I will never 
travel, and took a plane for Bahar Dar. 

The two American engineers were camped in the hotel grounds 
with a young Ethiopian assistant and a cook. The pilot of the heli- 
copter, Jean Massot, was a slight, fair-haired young Frenchman who 
could make a plane do anything he wished. He had been a jet pilot 
and had crashed, damaging his back, and so had switched to piloting 
helicopters. Amongst his other jobs he had piloted the film director, 
M. Albert Lamorisse, when he was making the enchanting film Le 
Ballon Rouge. 

“Tt is a volcanic tuft,” they said, “ not much more than a pinnacle. 
Can't imagine how people could have lived up there. A landslide 
has carried all the steps away, so your only chance of reaching the 
top would be by air.” 

“Is that possible ?” 

“It would be chancy, it’s a small broken surface. And how 
would you get off again?” 

“Do you really think it is Wahni, the Prison Mountain ?” 

“Who can tell? Only you can prove it—if you manage to land 
there.” 

Jean Massot looked at me. 

“I will try to land on the mountain in the morning,” he said. 

“ And call for me the next day?” I asked. 

“Well . . . yes, why not? That is, if you really want to spend 
the night alone up there.” 

“ Yes, I do.” 


“ But remember—I may not be able to land, so do not be too 
disappointed.” 


The heavens opened that evening and rain thundered down. The 
engineers’ unit was forced to move into the hotel. They brought 
their dinner and invited me to join them. A sense of gloom had 
descended on the company, for they were having second thoughts. 
The Ethiopian assistant was particularly apprehensive for the moun- 
tain, he said, had a bad reputation and it was not considered lucky 
to try and reach the summit. 
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“You wish to land on Wahni?” he asked me. 

“Yes.” 

“ Alone ?” 

I nodded. 

He shook his head. “I would not do it,” he said. “I just would 
not stay alone on that mountain.” 

But Jean Massot was unaffected by the atmosphere ; he opened a 
tin of pears and handed them round. “ Early tomorrow !”’ he said, 
and gave me a large grin. 

The rain had cleared by the morning but we were not ready to 
set off until nine o'clock. We were taking the two engineers to the 
Reb River and then Jean and I would continue to Wahni. Later, 
Jean would return and pick up the two men so that they could con- 
tinue their day’s work. 

The helicopter was heavily overloaded. “* We shall have to see if 
it will get off the ground first,” said Jean. He revved the engine and 
the craft shuddered—if it would not rise the whole expedition would 
die before it started—then we left the ground heavily, hovering for a 
second before gliding away, rising slightly all the time. We topped 
the hotel roof and ran along the edge of the lake. It was a glorious 
magic-carpet feeling. 

To the right the River Abai left the lake, flowing over a wide 
bank of rocks and around tiny green islets. Ahead of us, the cast 
shore of the lake stretched flat and green, while inland the ground rose 
in ledges where small groups of tukuls looked incredibly picturesque 
at this low height. Directly ahead of us on the horizon was a canopy 
of mountains and high peaks, which merged in a riot of purples and 
bronze. Somewhere in this great jagged outcrop, but out of sight, 
was Wahni. 

The Gunmara River curled in and out below us and I could pick 
out the rocky stretch where I had crossed the river on my journey 
south. Quite soon, the Reb River also came in sight and Jean flew 
lower still, following its course until he spotted the white gauge stuck 
in the river’s bank. Then we sank slowly down on to the field beside it. 

The two engineers climbed out ; they were elderly men who viewed 
our exploit with increasing scepticism and watched our take-off with 
none of the excitement that Jean and I felt. 
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The helicopter rose easily now that we were lighter and gathered 
speed as we headed directly for the mountains. On higher ground 
little hills passed almost level with us and a sharp peak appeared 
amongst them. 

“Ts that Wahni?” I asked. 

“It’s just beyond.” We flew so near the peak that its shadow fell 
across the helicopter. a 

“We shall have to drop down on the plateau near the mountain, 
take the doors off and off-load some of the petrol,” Jean said. 

“Is it still too heavy ?” 

“There is sure to be a bad down-draught as we move over the 
mountain, it is not much more than a pinnacle. You won't be too 
disappointed if we can’t land?” 

I shook my head and tried to smile. 

Now the country was opening up and ahead of us stretched a 
plateau. Beyond it was a beautiful deep valley with mountains rising 
each side, that stretched away to the north-west. 

“ There it is!” called Jean. 

At the near end of the valley the top of Wahni could just be seen. 
As we flew nearer, the whole of the mountain came into sight. It 
was not a mountain at all, it was, as Jean had said, just a pinnacle of 
rock. It rose sheer out of the valley to a height of about 1800 feet 
where it faced the valley, but landslides had piled earth a third of the 
way up the other side. It was a volcanic cone left from an eruption 
long before the valley came into being and its top was not flat as other 
ambas were, but curved and mottled like a round and shaggy head. 
It was certainly too sheer to be climbed without steps and it seemed 
doubtful if a helicopter would be able to land on such an uneven 
and small surface, which I judged at this distance to be about an acre, 

As we flew nearer hundreds of vultures rose from the ledges. 
Trees and bushes grew on the summit and the grassy top could conceal 
ruins, for there was not a flat piece of ground anywhere. 

Jean started to circle the mountain slowly. Down at its base there 
was a semi-circle of wall joined to the cliffside and half-way up tae 
cliff were the remains of a guardhouse ; above it a strong wall had 
been built to protect another guardhouse on the summit. Steps no 
longer connected the three guardhouses on Wahni. Further round, 
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in a cluster of euphorbia bushes and juniper trees, a rectangular church 
gaped out from the side of the cliff where a landslide had split the 
structure in half. It was, however, by far the best preserved building 
on the mountain. The giant junipers that leaned at ungainly angles 
told of the church’s great age. 

Several reinforced ledges, jutting out from the side of the mountain, 
were white with the droppings of birds, and bushes, small stunted 
trees and high thistles grew over the mottled surface. The carpet of 
dried grass, that grew everywhere, made it difficult to define what 
lay beneath. 

Jean gave a wry backward glance. “ We'll drop down and make 
the load lighter,” he said. 

“You are going to have a try?” 

“ OF course.” 

As we cushioned down on the plateau, people appeared over the 
brow of the hill; they ran forward thinking we had crashed, incredu- 
lous wonder on their faces as they inspected the helicopter ; but when 
they realised our intention the elders tried to dissuade us. An old 
man, speaking a little Italian, started to argue with Jean, who nodded 
but made no comment. 

“Is he saying it is not safe to try and land ?”’ I asked, as I helped 
Jean to remove the doors. 

He shook his head and shrugged. “‘ Help me with the petrol tins 
and let us be off as soon as possible,” was all he said. 

We stacked the two doors on the ground beside the petrol tins 
and stepping over the landing skid, I climbed into the helicopter 
which, with the doors off, was nothing but an open platform. 

“Now hold on !” said Jean as he started the engine. 

We rose dizzily because of the light load and flew in immediately 
over the summit of the mountain. Then, as we lowered down 
towards the ground, I felt suddenly cold and sick with fear, for it 
was nothing more than a crumbling pinnacle of loose stones, incredibly 
small and falling away on all sides. How could so many princes have 
been imprisoned here? But without a doubt, it was now possible 
to see, beneath the overlay of grass, the definite outline of walls, 
passages and archways. 

“Watch the tail rotor,” yelled Jean and I leant through the gaping 
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framework to see the rotor turning dangerously near the gnarled 
branches of a tree. It was impossible to land. 

“Can't do it!” I called and the helicopter rushed forward. We 
had no time to gain height and the down-draught caught us, sweeping 
the machine down the side of the cliff like a stone. Jean, working 
furiously to gain control and right the machine, nearly lost me and 
the movie camera, for it fell on to the floor as I was taking a photo- 
graph. I made a grab to retrieve it and nearly went headlong through 
the opening. As I wedged the camera behind me on the seat suddenly 
all fear was gone, for I was still miraculously alive and Jean was going 
to make another attempt. 

He brought the helicopter slowly back towards the summit and 
approached it from another angle. A long jagged wall ran across 
the very apex of the mountain and he eased the plane towards it. 

“ Are you going to try to land on that?” I yelled. He gave a 
slight nod and I could see that he was smiling. 

As the machine sank it was clear that the skids could not rest on the 
narrow line of rock, so it was impossible to land and we swept off 
again. Jean tried to miss the down-draught but down we went again 
and this time I wedged myself in against the drop and the rush of air. 

A third time we hovered over the summit but there were always 
stunted trees or fallen walls in the way. I marvelled at Jean, for to 
crash here would be suicide as no one could reach us and we could 
never manage to climb down. 

Once again he flew in, exploring the ground near the gatchouse but 
it fell away too sharply and this time he flew off. I looked back at 
the mountain. Jean had warned me, and I had never expected that 
we would make so many attempts. So the mountain would remain, 
as it had for the last two hundred years, and no one would stand on 
the jagged and ruin-mottled summit. 

Then Jean turned the machine again and we were flying low beneath 
the church. Beyond it was a reinforced ledge, that looked about nine 
feet wide and the mountain rose behind it and curved away slightly. 
The helicopter sidled up alongside. 

“You'll have to jump for it,” called Jean. 

“What !” 

“If you want to land at all.” 
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My reply was lost in the roar of the engines echoing from the rocks. 
Jean edged the helicopter in sideways until one skid only touched the 
ledge, for there was no room for the other one. Immediately the 
machine swung down to the right and the engines roared as he 
struggled to keep the helicopter level. The rotor above our heads 
was coming dangerously near the rocky slope of the mountain above. 

“ Hurry !”” he yelled, as the one skid began to bump up and down 
on the rocky surface. 

The skids of a helicopter swing out each side of the body and it is 
necessary to step over them to get in and out of the machine. Now, 
I had to hop right over the skid as it jumped up and down. At any 
moment the down-draught might prove too much for the engine and 
Jean would be forced to fly off or be swept down. Depositing my 
cameras on the rocks I hopped back again for my other belongings as 
the skid bumped even more fiercely. After three journeys I was able 
to give Jean the all-clear sign. 

“Clear a place for me to land tomorrow,” he shouted and immedi- 
ately he was off. The machine took a deep dip, righted itself and then 
flew off around the side of the mountain. 

Now suddenly there was stillness, and absolute quiet. The bushes, 
which had been blown furiously by the helicopter’s rotors, were 
still again and there was nothing but the pungent smell of bird drop- 
pings. Above me there was the rough curve of the mountain and 
the magnificent valley stretched out towards the north. I was alone 
on Wahni, the first European to stand on this ground, and the fact 
was curiously clating. 

Bending down to pick up my cameras, I stopped, for on the ground 
in front of me were the large droppings of a carnivorous animal. 
- More droppings lay on the higher rocks. A large meat-cating animal 
had been on this ledge quite recently although, at the moment, it 
was keeping out of sight. I tried to think ; I was here for at least 
twenty-four hours and could not leave except by helicopter. Having 
no gun it seemed wise to find somewhere to barricade myself in, for 
the ledge was not the place to spend the night. 

Slipping the thong of the policeman’s truncheon on my wrist I 
started to climb. It was rough and difficult to judge the firm rocks 
under the dried grass. I dislodged a large one which rolled over the 
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side of the ledge and crashed below, out of sight and hearing. I 
scrambled finally to ground that levelled out a little. Fallen masonry 
lay around and the half-fallen walls formed giant ridges. On the 
mountain edge there was a buttress-like circular building which 
formed an oblong room inside; the roof had caved in but in the curve 
of the wall there was an inlet or tunnel cleverly devised to catch rain- 
water. Nearby was a well, filled almost to the top with stones, bird 
droppings and leaves. A flat stone lay across half the opening. This 
would be my sanctuary if I could find another piece of stone to cover 
the remaining half of the opening. 

There was an African olive tree (weira-olea chrysohylla) whose 
branches hung low to the ground, behind it a solid wall of granite 
stones, and ahead the sheer side of the mountain fell away. I made 
three trips to fetch my belongings and put them under this olive tree. 
The operation left me curiously breathless for although it was only 
10,000 feet above sea-level the air was very rare. 

Taking my cameras and truncheon I climbed higher still, scrambling 
over the labyrinth of fallen rooms and passageways where the ground 
was deep in rocks and stones. Nothing remained but the ruined walls 
until I came to the solid stone posts of a doorway. It led into a 
better-planned structure that was evidently the Governor's house for 
the rooms were larger and it stood on the highest point. A path led 
away towards the fortified guardroom that had been the only exit to 
the valley below. On the Governor’s doorstep was a large flat stone 
which I managed, by turning it over and over, to place beside the 
other one over the top of the well. 

The path from the guardroom or gatchouse ran past the Governor's 
house, across the summit, to the church on the other side. Along 
this narrow way between the house and the church were tiny rooms 
or cells, not much more than four feet square. This indicated a very 
close confinement, and James Bruce had remarked about one of the 
princes that ‘he had the pale skin common to all the princes who 
came down from the Mountain.’ The number of princes imprisoned 
on the mountain has been quoted as anything from fifty to four 
hundred and the number would have varied from time to time. It 
was difficult to judge the actual area, but the piles of earth below the 
south side suggest that the mountain may have had a much larger 
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circumference than it now has, and that the fierce tropical storms and 
the torrential rains may one day completely destroy it. 

The passageway leading to the church ended suddenly in a jumble 
of chaotic fallen masonry. The shock of the landslide had levelled 
out the buildings completely and taken away half the church which 
stood on a lower level. The curved half roof was plastered with 
yellow limestone which gleamed in the sunlight and was the only 
splash of colour on the high monument of stone. The old junipers 
at the back had been dislodged also and lay in a tangled mass struggling 
to keep alive. : 

The church had two sections with an outer passageway that had 
been roofed with wood, for some of the cross beams were still in 
place. The gabled roof of the church itself was reinforced with five 
inner buttresses and between them were thin tiles made of tufa similar 
to those used in Fasilidas’ castle at Gondar, which proved without a 
doubt the connection between Wahni and the capital. On the outside 
of the wall, which was nearly three feet thick, finely carved maskals, 
also of tufa, were let into the plaster. Nooks were set in the wall of 
the outer passageway and were surmounted with wooden cross beams. 
The arched outer doorway had an old cedar door that was silver-grey 
with age and worn into deep ridges by the wind and rain. At one 
end of the building, at the apex of the roof, a rounded mount for a 
maskal stood and at the other end a similar one lay fallen in the passage- 
way, though the maskal had long since gone. 

The main section of the church was finely plastered and the dividing 
wall into the sanctuary had two arches, one of which had been crudely 
filled with bricks and rough stones. On the left a mock arch was 
painted on the plaster to correspond with the bricked-in one. Except 
for the inlaid tufa maskals and the square tufa tiles everything had 
been removed or lay buried beneath the debris on the floor. 

Beyond the church at the rear was the thick mass of fallen juniper 
trees and as I climbed under them it was quite dark. On the ground 
were several red-brown wine jugs similar to those the women had 
been using at Bahar Dar, although these were smaller with two slots 
instead of three around the neck for the carrying cord. Nearer the 
precipice edge there were the remains of a thick wall and two solid 


pillars three feet in diameter that were also plastered in yellow limestone, 
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which showed that another building as well as part of the church 
had fallen in the landslide. In the dim light under the junipers and 
with the wine jugs just as they had been left, I could visualise the 
mountain as it had been and the princes sitting here and sipping wine— 
one of them perhaps for the last time before leaving for the capital. 
I wondered whether John, son of Jesus the Great, had sat here when he 
had been summoned to be king, only to meet his death by poison 
a few months later. 

I chose a wine jug to take with me and was moving out of the shaded 
gloom when suddenly I heard the sound of a voice. It had a quick 
clear tone of authority. 1 crouched where I was, listening ; but there 
was no further sound except the fluttering of the vultures on the 
ledges around me. 

I made my way along the side of the mountain, clockwise towards 
the guardhouse, and came to a promontory where another group of 
junipers grew. Across a deep crevice was the guardhouse, its door- 
way leading directly to the gaping void, for another landslide had 
made this crevice and had taken the steps to the valley below with 
it. I edged my way with great difficulty, for the whole side of the 
mountain seemed insecure and I finally reached the path leading to 
the guardhouse. Only the shell remained, but the huge wooden door 
which opened to the crevice, still hung dramatically on its hinges. 
It was worn and corroded where it had received the full force of the 
wind and rain. Down the path behind me, to the guardhouse and 
through that door, the princes had finally passed one by one, leaving 
the door hanging as it is today. The mountain, deserted, began to 
disintegrate, as, bit by bit, it fell into the valley. I looked through 
the doorway at the sheer drop and wondered what kept the guardhouse 
from crashing down also. 

I turned and made my way up the path to the Governor’s house, 
as the princes must have done on their arrival. Along here must have 
come the three small sons of Jesus the Great who were sent to Wahn 
after their father was murdered. They were the children of his much- 
loved mistress Ozoro Kedeste and two of them were amongst those 
who left Wahni for they were later to become kings. 

The path took a wide curve and near the north face a ledge, similar 
to the one I had landed on, gave a magnificent view of the valley and 
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plain beyond. Here, miraculously, there were still the remains of a 
garden, and aloes grew from the reinforced wall. It was bright and 
gay, and even the vultures had not fouled it. These precipice drops 
were no doubt protected by wooden balustrades and the princes must 
have gathered here to watch the occasional procession, heralded by 
the beat of drums, as it came from Gondar and made its way up the 
beautiful valley. 

The sun was moving towards the broken line of hills to the west 
and the valley below was deepening to purple in the fading light when 
finally I came to the olive tree where I had left my possessions. There 
were no villages to be seen in the valley and a tiny stream, deter- 
mining the valley’s base, zigzagged into the distance, paltry and futile 
in comparison to the splendid slopes each side. With the dusk I felt 
a sudden chill for the whole black night lay ahead. Already the 
vultures were settling on the rocks and ledges. 

There was a sound of engines and the helicopter came into view, 
flying in from the direction of Gondar. Jean, returning to Bahar Dar 
with the two engineers, had come to take a last look at me. I climbed 
to the summit as they circled. Now, if 1 wanted to, was my chance 
to leave the mountain before nightfall, but I grinned back when Jean 
waved an enquiry and the machine, with a last dip towards me, flew 
off towards the peak to the south-west. 

The scores of vultures, disturbed by the helicopter, began to circle 
above me just as the plane had done. Hundreds of them moved in a 
steady anti-clockwise stream and each bird had its eye on me as the 
circle became smaller and smaller. It was a great swirling umbrella 
of vultures with thousands of eyes turned towards me. Now the 
whole sky above was dark with the revolting, repulsive birds. I 
stood undecided, then turned and fled to the shelter of the branches ; 
but had I fallen they would have pounced for I was their target and 
the only living thing in sight. Deprived of their prey they broke up 
in disorder and finally settled back on the ledges below. 

I built a fire close to the rocky edge and away from the dry grass. 
Wahni was a great land-mark for the valley and the mountains sur- 
rounding it; and legends might build up about the high ribbon of 
smoke that came from my fire and was seen for the first time in living 
memory. 
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Beyond the mountains to the west were glimpses of a vast plain 
and as the sun set, a sharp wind sprang up, bringing black clouds 
tumbling across it. The wind, reaching the mountain, swept round 
it and set up a curious moan amongst the walls of the Governor's 
house behind me. I thought of the ghost-like church which would be 
quite dark now and the gloomy courtyard under the juniper trees. 
As the light faded I cleared the remains of my meal and far beyond the 
plain there were the first flickers of lightning. I threw the canvas 
wrapping of my sleeping bag over a low branch and stacked my 
belongings beneath it. Finally, when the last vestige of light had left 
the valley, a great black space yawned ahead, and in its depths a drum 
began to beat. It was the sound that links all Africa, Christian, Moslem 
and pagan ; was it telling of a birth, death or marriage or of the thin 
line of smoke that had risen from the mountain. Lightning came 
nearer and illuminated the plain where the heavy clouds had broken 
and rain was falling with the gusto of a tropical storm. 

Animals, | thought, would not attack in a storm, but I really knew 
nothing of the habits of wild carnivorous ones. I crouched in my 
sleeping bag beneath the canvas, watching the storm racing across the 
plain, and as it came nearer the thunder followed swiftly on each flash. 

Suddenly the storm cascaded down. The rain hit the ground with 
a heavy drumming and the lightning and thunder crashed simul- 
tancously, The mountain shuddered under the impact and I lay, part 
of it, on the exposed surface. With each flash the whole valley came 
vividly into sight in a kind of stark daylight, only to fall back into 
a dim grey outline again. It was in a storm such as this that the 
landslides must have happened, for it pounded the mountain on all 
sides, Gradually the storm was moving away, and once again the 
thunder began to follow up each brilliant lightning flash. 

Then I must have fallen asleep for a time for | woke with a start. 
The storm had passed and the moon was so brilliant that the dried 
grass looked like snow. I lay listening, for something had woken 
me. But there was complete stillness. 1 waited but finally I climbed 
out of the damp sleeping bag and moved into the open. Foolish 
perhaps, for it was as bright as day ; but there was no sound except 
for the far drum that kept up its steady beating. 

Wahni stood refreshed and clean after the downpour and the leaves 
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on the bushes glistened. There was nothing round me but a great 
stillness and the smell of the refreshed carth, Perhaps this quiet after 
the passing of the storm had woken me. I stumbled over the flat 
stones lying across the well-face, comforting perhaps but unnecessary, 
and then went back to the shelter of the overhanging branch. Many 
times during the night I woke with a start, with the same strange 
contact, but there was always silence except for the drum, and I would 
fall asleep again. 

Dawn was coming into the valley when I finally woke ; and as I 
coaxed a fire with the damp twigs, the colours heightened all round 
me, The valley was more beautiful than ever. It was understand- 
able that when Johannes was taken from the mountain he pleaded to 
be allowed to return. 1 had been on it less than twenty-four hours 
and already had no wish to leave it. 

I was still trying to clear a space for Jean to land when the helicopter 
appeared ; it had arrived much too early but Jean's face broke into 
a relieved smile when he saw mie, for he had obviously been worrying. 
He flew off to the plateau to remove the doors again. 

Gathering my possessions together I tried to stifle my disappointment 
at not having had time to make another trip round the mountain, and 
when Jean returned the space I had cleared was not large enough. 
There was a strong wind and I ran to several places to watch Jean 
bring the helicopter down, but cach time the space was not large enough, 
Then he signalled to me to go back to the ledge where l had landed, 
in spite of the wind, There was no other way to get back. The 
sleeping bag, slipping from my grasp, rolled to the mountain ledge 
where it balanced for a second before settling back again. Jean, 
hovering in the helicopter nearby, signalled to me across the void. 

He brought the helicopter slowly in towards the ledge. I watched 
the top rotor arm come perilously near the mountain above me as I 
crouched on the rocks. The engine was racing furiously as Jean tried 
to counteract the wind and the near side skid moved in over the ledge 
and began bouncing up and down. I grabbed the wine jug, my 
cameras and the spoor which I had collected for identification, and 
jumping over the skid placed them on the seat. I had to make three 
trips before I was able to climb in finally, and immediately we were 
off. It had been much more difficult to board the helicopter than to 
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leave it, for by now I realised what the whole operation really entailed, 


and how hazardous it was. 
We circled the mountain again. It looked so different to me now: 
I knew it all—the half shell of the church with the crosses of tufa, 
the fallen junipers and the olive tree where I had slept and finally the 
great door of the guardhouse swinging open over the precipice to the 
valley below. As we turned towards the plateau I wished that I had 
not come away. The vultures were settling back again, the only sign 
of life now on Wahni, and of the animals there was still no sign. 
The villagers of the plateau crowded around asking questions and 
shaking my hand. They smiled broadly. Was I not tired? Surely 
I had not slept up on the mountain? What had I found up there ? 
“ Just this jug ””"—I held it up—“ and yes, I did sleep.” 
When the doors were replaced, we set course for Bahar Dar once 
more ; for Jean it was just another flight. 


I sat waiting in the Curator’s office of the University College 
Museum. On my lap was the jug from Wahni and in my pocket, 
the spoor. The Curator, a dedicated and busy man, came quickly | 
into the room. 

“ What can I do for you?” he asked. ' 

“TL have been up on Wahni Mountain and . . .” I began. 

“You have what !” 

“I was dropped by helicopter,” I explained. 

“ Well, that is most interesting !” 

I held up the jug. “I brought this down frum the church and as 
you have a museum, I thought you might like to have it...” 

“Yes,” he broke in, taking it from me. “ We would indeed.” 
He examined it carefully. “ You don’t want it yourself?” 

I shook my head. “ It belongs here.” And diving into my pocket 
I pulled out and unwrapped the spoor. “Could you tell me what 
sort of animal this would be?” I held it up in the piece of paper. 

He took it from me. “Did you find it up there?” 

I nodded. 

“It’s a carnivorous animal and I'm pretty certain it is a leopard. 
You didn’t see it?” 

“No. Could they live up there ?” 
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“They are great climbers, it is possible.” 

He came with me to the door, the jug in his hand. “ Are you sure 
you would not like to keep it—as a memento?” 

“T am sure.” I looked at the jug but I needed no memento to 
remind me of Wahni. 
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This Morning, This Evening, So Soon 


BY JAMES BALDWIN 


= OU are full of nightmares,” Harriet tells me. She is in her 

dressing gown and has cream all over her face. She and my 
older sister, Louisa, are going out to be girls together. I suppose they 
have many things to talk about—they have me to talk about, certainly 
—and they do not want my presence. I have been given a bachelor’s 
evening. The director of the film which has brought us such in- 
credible and troubling riches will be along later to take me out to 
dinner. 

I watch her face. I know that it is quite impossible for her to be 
as untroubled as she seems. Her self-control is mainly for my benefit 
—my benefit, and Paul’s. Harriet comes from orderly and progress- 
ive Sweden and has reacted against all the advanced doctrines to 
which she has been exposed by becoming steadily and beautifully 
old-fashioned. We never fought in front of Paul, not even when he 
was a baby. Harriet does not so much believe in protecting children 
as she does in helping them to build a foundation on which they can 
build and build again, each time life’s high-flying steel ball knocks 
down everything they have built. 

Whenever I become upset, Harriet becomes very cheerful and 
composed. I think she began to learn how to do this over cight 
years ago, when I returned from my only visit to America. Now, 
perhaps, it has become something she could not control if she wished 
to. This morning, at breakfast, when I yelled at Paul, she averted 
Paul's tears and my own guilt by looking up and saying, ““ My God, 
your father is cranky this morning, isn’t he ?” 

Paul’s attention was immediately distracted from his wounds, and 
the unjust inflicter of those wounds, to his mother’s laughter. He 
watched her. 

“It is because he is afraid they will not like his songs in New York. 
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Your father is an artiste, mon chou, and they are very mysterious people, 
les artistes. Millions of people are waiting for him in New York, 
they are begging him to come, and they will give him a lot of 
money, but he is afraid they will not like him. Tell him he is 
wrong.” 

She succeeded in rekindling Paul’s excitement about places he has 
never seen. I was also, at once, reinvested with all my glamour. I 
think it is sometimes extremely difficult for Paul to realise that the 
face he sees on record sleeves and in the newspapers and on the screen 
is nothing more or less than the face of his father—who sometimes 
yells at him. Of course, since he is only seven—going on eight, he 
will be eight years old this winter—he cannot know that I am 
baffled, too. 

“* Of course, you are wrong, you are silly,” he said with passion— 
and caused me to smile. His English is strongly accented and is not, 
in fact, as good as his French, for he speaks French all day at school. 
French is really his first language, the first he ever heard. “* You are 
the greatest singer in France ”’—sounding exactly as he must sound 
when he makes this pronouncement to his schoolmates—"“ the greatest 
American singer ’’—this concession was so gracefully made that it was 
not a concession at all, it added inches to my stature, America being 
only a glamorous word for Paul. It is the place from which his 
father came, and to which he now is going, a place which very few 
people have ever seen. But his aunt is one of them and he looked 
over at her. “ Mme Dumont says so, and she says he-is a great actor, 
too.”” Louisa nodded, smiling. ‘‘ And she has seen Les Fauves Nous 
Attendent—five times !”’ This clinched it, of course. Mme Dumont 
is our concierge and she has known Paul all his life. I suppose he 
will not begin to doubt anything she says until he begins to doubt 
everything. 

He looked over at me again. “So you are wrong to be afraid.” 

“TI was wrong to yell at you, too. I won't yell at you any more 
today.” 

“All right.” He was very grave. 

Louisa poured more coffee. “ He’s going to knock them dead in 
New York. You'll see.” 

“* Mais bien stir,” said Paul, doubtfully. He does not quite know 
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what ‘ knock them dead’ means, though he was sure, from her tone, 
that she must have been agreeing with him. He does not quite 
understand this aunt, whom he met for the first time two months ago, 
when she arrived to spend the summer with us. Her accent is entirely 
different from anything he has ever heard. He does not really under- 
stand why, since she is my sister and his aunt, she should be unable to 
speak French. 

Harriet, Louisa, and I looked at each other and smiled. “* Knock 
them dead,” said Harrict, “‘ means d’avoir un succes fou. But you will 
soon pick up all the American expressions.” She looked at me and 
laughed. “So will 1.” 

“ That's what he’s afraid of.” Louisa grinned. “* We have got some 
expressions, believe me. Don’t let anybody ever tell you America 
hasn't got a culture. Our culture is as thick as clabber milk.” 

“ Ah,” Harriet answered, “I know. I know.” 

“I’m going to be practising later,” I told Paul. 

His face lit up. “* Bon.” This meant that, later, he would come 
into my study and lie on the floor with his papers and crayons while 
I worked out with the piano and the tape recorder. He knew that 
I was offering this as an olive branch. All things considered, we got 
on pretty well, my son and I. 

He looked over at Louisa again. She held a coffee cup in one hand 
and a cigarette in the other ; and something about her baffled him. 
It was early, so she had not yet put on her face. Her short, thick, 
greying hair was rougher than usual, almost as rough as my own— 
later, she would be going to the hairdresser’s ; she is fairer than I, and 
better-looking ; Louisa, in fact, caught all the looks in the family. 
Paul knows that she is my older sister and that she helped to raise me, 
though he does not, of course, know what this means. He knows 
that she is a schoolteacher in the American South, which is not, for 
some reason, the same place as South America. I could see him 
trying to fit all these exotic details together into a pattern which 
would explain her strangeness—strangeness of accent, strangeness of 
manner. In comparison with the people he has always known, 
Louisa must seem, for all her generosity and laughter and affection, 
peculiarly uncertain of herself, peculiarly hostile and embattled. 

I wondered what he would think of his Uncle Norman, older and 
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much blacker than I, who lives near the Alabama town in which we 
were born. Norman will meet us at the boat. 


* * * * * 


Now Harrict repeats, “ Nightmares, nightmares. Nothing ever 
turns out as badly as you think it will—in fact,” she adds laughing, “I 
am happy to say that that would scarcely be possible.” 

Her eyes seck mine in the mirror—dark-blue eyes, pale skin, black 
hair. I had always thought of Sweden as being populated entirely 
by blondes, and I thought that Harriet was abnormally dark for a 
Swedish girl. But when we visited Sweden, I found out differently. 
“It is all a great racial salad, Europe, that is why I am sure that I will 
never understand your country,” Harriet said. That was in the days 
when we never imagined that we would be going to it. 

I wonder what she is really thinking. Still, she is right, in two days 
we will be on a boat, and there is simply no point in carrying around 
my load of apprehension. I sit down on the bed, watching her fix 
her face. I realise that I am going to miss this old-fashioned bedroom. 
For years, we've talked about throwing out the old junk which came 
with the apartment and replacing it with less massive, modern furni- 
ture. But we never have. 

“ Oh, everything will probably work out,” I say. “I’ve been in 
a bad mood all day long. I just can’t sing any more.” We both 
laugh. She reaches for a wad of tissues and begins wiping off the 
cream. “I wonder how Paul will like it, if he'll make friends— 
that’s all.” 

“Paul will like any place where you are, where we are. Don’t 
worry about Paul.” 

Paul has never been called any names, so far. Only, once he asked 
us what the word métis meant and Harriet explained to him that it 
meant mixed-blood, adding that the blood of just about everybody in 
the world was mixed by now. Mme Dumont contributed bawdy 
and detailed corroboration from her own family tree, the roots of 
which were somewhere in Corsica; the moral of the story, as she 
told it, was that women were weak, men incorrigible, and le bon Dieu 
appallingly clever. Mme Dumont’s version is the version I prefer, 
but it may not be, for Paul, the most utilitarian. 
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Harriet rises from the dressing table and comes over to sit in my lap. 
I fall back with her on the bed, and she smiles down into my face. 

“Now, don’t worry,” she tells me, “ please try not to worry. 
Whatever is coming, we will manage it all very well, you will see. 
We have each other and we have our son and we know what we want. 
So, we are luckier than most people.” 

I kiss her on the chin. “I’m luckier than most men.” 

“I'm a very lucky woman, too.” 

And for a moment we are silent, alone in our room, which we have 
shared so long. The slight rise and fall of Harriet’s breathing creates 
an intermittent pressure against my chest, and I think how, if I had 
never left America, I would never have met her and would never have 
established a life of my own, would never have entered my own life. 
For everyone’s life begins on a level where races, armies, and churches 
stop. And yet everyone’s life is always shaped by races, churches, and 
armies ; races, churches, armies menace, and have taken, many lives. 
If Harriet had been born in America, it would have taken her a long 
time, perhaps forever, to look on me as a man like other men; if 
I had met her in America, I would never have been able to look on 
her as a woman like all other women. The habits of public rage 
and power would also have been our private compulsions, and would 
have blinded our eyes. We would never have been able to love cach 
other. And Paul would never have been born. 

Perhaps, if I had stayed in America, I would have found another 
woman and had another son. But that other woman, that other son 
are in the limbo of vanished possibilities. I might also have become 
something else, instead of an actor-singer, perhaps a lawyer, like my 
brother, or a teacher, like my sister. But no, 1am what I have become 
and this woman beside me is my wife, and I love her. All the sons I 
might have had mean nothing, since I have a son, I named him, Paul, 
for my father, and I love him. 

I think of all the things I have seen destroyed in America, all the 
things that I have lost there, all the threats it holds for me and mine. 

I grin up at Harriet. “Do you love me?” 


“ Of course not. I simply have been madly plotting to get to 
America all these years.” 


““ What a patient wench you are.” 
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“The Swedes are very patient.” 

She kisses me again and stands up. Louisa comes in, also in a 
dressing gown. 

“I hope you two aren’t sitting in here yakking about the subject.” 
She looks at me. ‘“‘ My, you are the sorriest-looking celebrity I've 
ever seen. I’ve always wondered why people like you hired press 
agents. Now I know.” She goes to Harriet’s dressing table. 
“Honey, do you mind if I borrow some of that mad nail polish?” 

Harriet goes over to the dressing table. “I’m not sure | know 
which mad nail polish you mean.” 

Harriet and Louisa, somewhat to my surprise, get on very well. 
Each seems to find the other full of the weirdest and most delightful 
Surprises. Harriet has been teaching Louisa French and Swedish 
expressions, and Louisa has been teaching Harriet some of the saltier 
expressions of the black South. Whenever one of them is not playing 
straight man to the other’s accent, they become involved in long 
speculations as to how a language reveals the history and the attitudes 
ofa people. They discovered that all the European languages contain 
a phrase equivalent to ‘to work like a nigger.’ (“ Of course,” says 
Louisa, “ they’ve had black men working for them for a long time.’’) 
“* Language is experience and language is power,” says Louisa, after 
regretting that she does not know any of the African dialects. “* That’s 
what I keep trying to tell those dicty bastards down South. They get 
their own experience into the language, we'll have a great language. 
But, no, they all want to talk like white folks.’ Then she leans 
forward, grasping Harriet by the knee. “I tell them, honey, white 
folks ain’t saying nothing. Not a thing are they saying—and some of 
them know it, they need what you got, the whole world needs it.” 
Then she leans back, in disgust. “‘ You think they listen to me? 
Indeed they do not. They just go right on, trying to talk like white 
folks.’” She leans forward again, in tremendous indignation. “ You 
know some of them folks are ashamed of Mahalia Jackson? Ashamed 
of her, one of the greatest singers alive !_ They think she’s common.” 
Then she looks about the room as though she held a bottle in her hand 
and were looking for a skull to crack. 

I think it is because Louisa has never been able to talk like this to any 
white person before. All the white people she has ever met needed, 
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in one way or another, to be reassured, consoled, to have their con- 
sciences pricked but not blasted ; could not, could not afford to hear 
a truth which would shatter, irrevocably, their image of themselves. 
It is astonishing the lengths to which a person, or a people, will go in 
order to avoid a truthful mirror. But Harriet’s necessity is precisely 
the opposite : it is of the utmost importance that she learn everything 
that Louisa can tell her, and then learn more, much more. Harriet is 
really trying to learn from Louisa how best to protect her husband 
and her son. This is why they are going out alone tonight. They 
will have, tonight, as it were, a final council of war. I may be moody, 
but they, thank God, are practical. 


* 


* * * 


Now Louisa turns to me while Harriet ruammages about on the 
dressing table. “* What time is Vidal coming for you?” 

“Oh, around seven-thirty, eight o'clock. He says he’s reserved 
tables for us in some very chic place, but he won't say where.” 
Louisa wriggles her shoulders, raises her eyebrows, and does a tiny 
bump and grind. I laugh. “ That's right. And then I guess we'll 
go out and get drunk.” 

“| hope to God you do. You've been about as cheerful as a 
cemetery these last few days. And, that way, your hangover will 
keep you from bugging us tomorrow.” 

What about your hangovers? I know the way you girls drink.” 

“Well, we'll be paying for our own drinks,” says Harriet, I 
don’t think we'll have that problem. But you're going to be feted, 
like an international movie star.” 


“You sure you don’t want to change your mind and come out 
with Vidal and me?” 

“We're sure,” Louisa says. She looks down at me and gives a 
small, amused grunt. “ An international movie star. And I used to 
change your diapers. I'll be damned.” She is grave for a moment. 
**Mama’d be proud of you, you know that?” We look at each 
other and the air between us is charged with secrets which not even 


Harriet will ever know. ‘‘ Now, get the hell out of here, so we can 
get dressed.” 


“T'll take Paul on down to Mme Dumont’s.” 
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Paul is to have supper with her children and spend the night there. 


“ For the last time,” says Mme Dumont and she rubs her hand over 
Paul’s violently curly black hair. “* Tu vas nous manquer, tu sais?” 
Then she looks up at me and laughs. “ He doesn’t care. He is only 
interested in seeing the big ship and all the wonders of New York. 
Children are never sad to make journeys.” 

“I would be very sad to go,” says Paul, politely, “* but my father 
must go to New York to work and he wants me to come with him.” 

Over his head, Mme Dumont and I smile at cach other. “ II est 
malin, ton gosse!"’ She looks down at him again. “ And do you 
think, my little diplomat, that you will like New York?” 

“We aren’t only going to New York,” Paul answers, “ we are 
going to California, too.” 

“Well, do you think you will like California ?” 

Paul looks at me. “I don’t know. If we don’t like it, we'll come 
back.” 

“So simple. Just like that,” says Mme Dumont. She looks at 
me. “It is the best way to look at life. Docome back. You know, 
we feel that you belong to us, too, here in France.” 

“T hope you do,” I say. “I hope you do. I have always felr— 
always felt at home here.” I bend down and Paul and I kiss each other 
on the cheek. We have always done so—but will we be able to do 
so in America? American fathers never kiss American sons. I 
straighten, my hand on Paul’s shoulder. “‘ You be good. I'll pick 
you up for breakfast, or, if you get up first you come and pick me up 
and we can hang out together tomorrow, while your maman and your 
Aunt Louisa finish packing. They won't want two men hanging 
around the house.” 

D' accord. Where shall we hang out?”” On the last two words 
he stumbles a little and imitates me. 

“* Maybe we can go to the zoo, I don’t know. And I'll take you to 
lunch at the Eiffel Tower, would you like that ?”’ 

“Oh, yes,” he says, “I'd love that.” When he is pleased, he seems 
to glow. All the energy of his small, tough, concentrated being 
charges an unseen battery and adds an incredible lustre to his eyes, 
which are large and dark brown—like mine—and to his skin, which 
always reminds me of the colours of honey and the fires of the sun. 
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“ Okay, then.” I shake hands with Mme Dumont. “ Bonsoir, 
Madame.” ring for the elevator, staring at Paul. Ciao, Pauli.” 

Bonsoir, Papa.” 

And Mme Dumont takes him inside. 

Upstairs, Harriet and Louisa are finally powdered, perfumed, and 
jewelled, and ready to go : dry Martinis at the Ritz, supper, “ in some 
very expensive little place,” says Harriet, and perhaps the Folies 
Bergére afterwards. “ A real cornball, tourist evening,”’ says Louisa. 
“I’m working on the theory that if I can get Harriet to act like an 
American now, she won’t have so much trouble later.” 

“T very much doubt,” Harriet says, “* that I will be able to endure 
the Folies Bergére for three solid hours.” 

“ Oh, then we'll duck across town to Harry’s New York bar and 
drink mint juleps,” says Louisa. 

I realise that, quite apart from everything else, Louisa is having as 
much fun as she has ever had in her life before. Perhaps she, too, will 
be sad to leave Paris, even though she has only known it for such a 
short time. 

“Do people drink those in New York?” Harriet asks. I think 
she is making a list of the things people do or do not do in New York. 

“* Some people do.” Louisa winks at me. ‘Do you realise that 
this Swedish chick’s picked up an Alabama drawl ?”’ 

We laugh together. The elevator chugs to a landing. 

“ We'll stop and say good night to Paul,” Harriet says. She kisses 
me. ‘Give our best to Vidal.” 

“ Right. Have a good time. Don’t let any Frenchmen run off 
with Louisa.” 

“T did not come to Paris to be protected, and if I had, this wild 
chick you married couldn’t do it. I just might upset everybody and 
come home with a French count.” She presses the elevator button 
and the cage goes down. 


* 


* * * * 


I walk back into our dismantled apartment. It stinks of departure. 
There are bags and crates in the hall, which will be taken away 
tomorrow, there are no books in the bookcases, the kitchen looks as 
though we never cooked a meal there, never dawdled there, in the 
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early morning or late at night, over coffee. Presently, 1 must shower 
and shave but now I pour myself a drink and light a cigarette and step 
out on our balcony. It is dusk, the brilliant light of Paris is beginning 
to fade, and the green of the trees is darkening. 

I have lived in this city for twelve years. This apartment is on the 
top floor ofa corner building. We look out over the trees and the roof 
tops to the Champ de Mars, where the Eiffel Tower stands. Beyond 
this field is the river, which I have crossed so often, in so many states 
of mind. I have crossed every bridge in Paris, I have walked along 
every quai. 1 know the river as one finally knows a friend, know it 
when it is black, guarding all the lights of Paris in its depths, and 
seeming, in its vast silence, to be communing with the dead who lie 
beneath it ; when it is yellow, evil, and roaring, giving a rough time 
to tugboats and barges, and causing people to remember that it has 
been known to rise, it has been known to kill ; when it is peaceful, a 
slick, dark, dirty green, playing host to rowboats and les bateaux 
mouches and throwing up from time to time an extremely unhealthy 
fish. The men who stand along the quais all summer with their fishing 
lines gratefully accept the slimy object and throw it in a rusty can. 
I have always wondered who eats those fish. 

And I walk up and down, up and down, glad to be alone. 

It is August, the month when all Parisians desert Paris and one has to 
walk miles to find a barbershop or a laundry open in some tree- 
shadowed, silent side street. There is a single person on the avenue, 
a paratrooper walking toward Ecole Militaire. He is also walking, 
almost certainly, and rather sooner than later, toward Algeria. I have 
a friend, a good-natured boy who was always hanging around the 
clubs in which I worked in the old days, who has just returned from 
Algeria, with a recurring, debilitating fever, and minus one eye. The 
government has set his pension at the sum, arbitrary if not occult, of 
fifty-three thousand francs every three months. Of course, it is quite 
impossible to live on this amount of money without working—but 
who will hire a half-blind invalid? This boy has been spoiled forever, 
long before his thirtieth birthday, and there are thousands like him all 
over France. 

And there are fewer Algerians to be found on the streets of Paris 
now. The rug sellers, the peanut vendors, the post-card peddlers and 
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money-changers have vanished. The boys I used to know during 
my first years in Paris are scattered—or corralled—the Lord knows 
where. 

Most of them had no money. They lived three and four together 
in rooms with a single skylight, a single hard cot, or in buildings that 
seemed abandoned, with cardboard in the windows, with erratic 
plumbing in a wet, cobblestoned yard, in dark, dead-end alleys, or on 
the outer, chilling heights of Paris. 

The Arab cafés are closed—those dark, acrid cafés in which I used 
to meet with them to drink tea, to get high on hashish, to listen to the 
obsessive, stringed music which has no relation to any beat, any time, 
that I have ever known. I once thought of the North Africans as my 
brothers and that is why I went to their cafés. They were very friendly 
to me, perhaps one or two of them remained really fond of me even 
after | could no longer afford to smoke Lucky Strikes and after my 
collection of American sport shirts had vanished—mostly into their 
wardrobes. They seemed to feel that they had every right to them, 
since I could only have wrested these things from the world by 
cunning—it meant nothing to say that I had had no choice in the matter; 
perhaps I had wrested these things from the world by treason, by 
refusing to be identified with the misery of my people. Perhaps, 
indeed, I identified myself with those who were responsible for this 
misery. 

And this was true. Their rage, the only note in all their music 
which I could not fail to recognise, to which I responded, yet had 
the effect of setting us more than ever at a division. They were per- 
fectly prepared to drive all Frenchmen into the sea, and to level the 
city of Paris. But I could not hate the French, because they left me 
alone. And I love Paris, I will always love it, it is the city which 
saved my life. It saved my life by allowing me to find out who I am. 


* 


* 


* 


* 


It was on a bridge, one tremendous, April morning, that I knew I 
had fallen in love. Harriet and I were walking hand in hand. The 
bridge was the Pont Royal, just before us was the great horloge, high 
and lifted up, saying ten to ten; beyond this, the golden statue of 
Joan of Arc, with her sword uplifted. Harrict and I were silent, for 
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we had been quarrelling about something. Now, when I look back, 
I think we had reached that state when an affair must cither end or 
become something more than an affair. 

I looked sideways at Harriet’s face, which was still. Her dark-blue 
eyes were narrowed against the sun, and her full, pink lips were still 
slightly sulky, like a child’s. In those days, she hardly ever wore 
make-up. I was in my shirt sleeves. Her face made me want to 
laugh and run my hand over her short dark hair. 1 wanted to pull 
her to me and say, Baby, don’t be mad at me, and at that moment some- 
thing tugged at my heart and made me catch my breath. There were 
millions of people all around us, but I was alone with Harriet. She 
was alone with me. Never, in all my life, until that moment, had 
I been alone with anyone. The world had always been with us, 
between us, defeating the quarrel we could not achieve, and making 
love impossible. During all the years of my life, until that moment, 
I had carried the menacing, the hostile, killing world with me every- 
where. No matter what I was doing or saying or feeling, one eye 
had always been on the world—that world which I had learned to 
distrust almost as soon as I learned my name, that world on which I 
knew one could never turn one’s back, the white man’s world. 
And for the first time in my life I was free of it ; it had not existed for 
me; I had been quarrelling with my girl. It was our quarrel, it 
was entirely between us, it had nothing to do with anyone else in the 
world. For the first time in my life I had not been afraid of the 
patriotism of the mindless, in uniform or out, who would beat me 
up and treat the woman who was with me as though she were the 
lowest of untouchables. For the first time in my life I felt that no 
force jeopardised my right, my power, to possess and to protect a 
woman ; for the first time, the first time, felt that the woman was not, 
in her own eyes or in the eyes of the world, degraded by my presence. 

The sun fell over everything, like a blessing, people were moving 
all about us, I will never forget the feeling of Harriet’s small hand in 
mine, dry and trusting, and I turned to her, slowing our pace. She 
looked up at me with her enormous, blue eyes, and she seemed to 
wait. I said, “ Harriet. Harriet. Tu sais, il y a quelque chose de trés 
grave qui m’est arrivé. Je t'aime. Je t'aime. Tu me comprends, or shall 
I say it in English?” 
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This was cight years ago, shortly before my first and only visit home. 

That was when my mother died. I stayed in America for three 
months. When I came back, Harriet thought that the change in me 
was due to my grief—I was very silent, very thin. But it had not been 
my mother’s death which accounted for the change. I had known 
that my mother was going to die. I had not known what America 
would be like for me after nearly four years away. 

I remember standing at the rail and watching the distance between 
myself and Le Havre increase. Hands fell, ceasing to wave, handker- 
chiefs ceased to flutter, people turned away, they mounted their 
bicycles or got into their cars and rode off. Soon, Le Havre was 
nothing but a blur. I thought of Harrict, already miles from me in 
Paris, and I pressed my lips tightly together in order not to cry. 

Then, as Europe dropped below the water, as the days passed and 
passed, as we left behind us the skies of Europe and the eyes of everyone 
on the ship began, so to speak, to refocus, waiting for the first glimpse 
of America, my apprehension began to give way to a secret joy, a 
checked anticipation. 1 thought of such details as showers, which are 
rare in Paris, and I thought of such things as rich, cold, American milk 
and heavy, chocolate cake. 1 wondered about my friends, wondered 
if I had any left, and wondered if they would be glad to see me. 

The Americans on the boat did not seem to be so bad, but I 
was fascinated, after such a long absence from it, by the nature of 
their friendliness. It was a friendliness which did not suggest, and 
was not intended to suggest, any possibility of friendship. Unlike 
Europeans, they dropped titles and used first names almost at once, 
leaving themselves, unlike the Europeans, with nowhere thereafter 
to go. Once one had become ‘Pete’ or ‘Jane’ or ‘ Bill’ all that 
could decently be known was known and any suggestion that there 
might be further depths, a person, so to speak, behind the name, was 
taken as a violation of that privacy which did not, paradoxically, since 
they trusted it so little, seem to exist among Americans. They 
apparently equated privacy with the unspeakable things they did in 
the bathroom or the bedroom, which they related only to the analyst, 
and then read about in the pages of best sellers. There was an eerie 
and unnerving unreality about everything they said and did, as though 
they were all members of the same team and were acting on orders 
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from some invincibly cheerful and tirelessly inventive coach. I was 
fascinated by it. I found it oddly moving, but I cannot say that I was 
displeased. It had not occurred to me before that Americans, who 
had never treated me with any respect, had no respect for each other. 

On the last night but one, there was a gala in the big ballroom and 
I sang. It had been a long time since I had sung before so many 
Americans. My audience had mainly been penniless French students, 
in the weird, Left Bank bistros I worked in those days. Still, I was a 
great hit with them and by this time I had become enough of a draw- 
ing card, in the Latin Quarter and in St. Germain des Prés, to have 
attracted a couple of critics, to have had my picture in France-soir, and 
to have acquired a legal work permit which allowed me to make a 
little more money. Just the same, no matter how industrious and 
brilliant some of the musicians had been, or how devoted my audience, 
they did not know, they could not know, what my songs came out 
of. They did not know what was funny about it. It was impossible 
to translate: It damn well better be funny, or Laughing to keep 
from crying, or What did I do to be so black and blue ? 

The moment I stepped out on the floor, they began to smile, some- 
thing opened in them, they were ready to be pleased. I found in their 
faces, as they watched me, smiling, waiting, an artless relief, a pro- 
found reassurance. Nothing was more familiar to them than the sight 
of a dark boy, singing, and there were few things on earth more 
necessary. It was under cover of darkness, my own darkness, that 
I could sing for them of the joys, passions, and terrors they smuggled 
about with them like steadily depreciating contraband. Under cover 
of the midnight fiction that I was unlike them because I was black, 
they could stealthily gaze at those treasures which they had been 
mysteriously forbidden to possess and were never permitted to declare. 

I sang I’m Coming, Virginia, and Take This Hammer, and Precious 
Lord. They wouldn’t let me go and I came back and sang a couple of 
the oldest blues I knew. Then someone asked me to sing Swanee 
River, and I did, astonished that I could, astonished that this song, 
which I had put down long ago, should have the power to move me. 
Then, if only, perhaps, to make the record complete, I wanted to sing 
Strange Fruit, but, on this number, no one can surpass the great, 
tormented Billie Holiday. So I finished with Great Getting-Up 
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Moming and I guess I can say that if I didn’t stop the show I certainly 
ended it. I got a big hand and I drank at a few tables and I danced 


with a few girls. 


* 


* 


After one more day and one more night, the boat landed in New 
York. I woke up, I was bright awake at once, and I thought, We're 
here. 1 turned on all the lights in my small cabin and I stared into the 
mirror as though I were committing my face to memory. I took a 
shower and I took a long time shaving and I dressed myself very care- 
fully. 1 walked the long ship corridors to the dining room, looking 
at the luggage piled high before the elevators and beside the steps. 
The dining room was nearly half empty and full of a quick and joyous 
excitement which depressed me even more. People ate quickly, 
chattering to each other, anxious to get upstairs and go on deck. Was 
it my imagination or was it true that they seemed to avoid my eyes? 
A few people waved and smiled, but let me pass ;_ perhaps it would 
have made them uncomfortable, this morning, to try to share their 
excitement with me ; perhaps they did not want to know whether or 
not it was possible for me to share it. I walked to my table and sat 
down. I munched toast as dry as paper and drank a pot of coffee. 
Then I tipped my waiter, who bowed and smiled and called me 
“ sir’’ and said that he hoped to see me on the boat again. “I hope 
so, too,” I said. 

And was it true, or was it my imagination, that a flash of wondering 
comprehension, a flicker of wry sympathy, then appeared in the 
waiter’s eyes? I walked upstairs to the deck. 

There was a breeze from the water but the sun was hot and made me 
remember how ugly New York summers could be. All of the deck 
chairs had been taken away and people milled about in the space where 
the deck chairs had been, moved from one side of the ship to the other, 
clambered up and down the steps, crowded the rails, and they were 
busy taking photographs—of the harbour, of each other, of the sea, of 
the gulls. 1 walked slowly along the deck, and an impulse stronger 
than myself drove me to the rail. There it was, the great, unfinished 
city, with all its towers blazing in the sun. It came toward us slowly 
and patiently, like some enormous, cunning, and murderous beast, 
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ready to devour, impossible to escape. 1 watched it come closer and 
I listened to the people around me, to their excitement and their 
pleasure. There was no doubt that it was real. I watched their 
shining faces and wondered if I were mad. For a moment I longed, 
with all my heart, to be able to feel whatever they were feeling, if 
only to know what such a feeling was like. As the boat moved 
slowly into the harbour, they were being moved into safety. It was 
only I who was being floated into danger. I turned my head, looking 
for Europe, but all that stretched behind me was the sky, thick with 
gulls. I moved away from the rail. A big, sandy-haired man held 
his daughter on his shoulders, showing her the Statue of Liberty. I 
would never know what this statue meant to others, she had always 
been an ugly joke for me. And the American flag was flying from 
the top of the ship, above my head. I had seen the French flag drive 
the French into the most unspeakable frenzics, I had seen the flag 
which was nominally mine used to dignify the vilest purposes : now 
I would never, as long as I lived, know what others saw when they 
saw a flag. ‘* There’s no place like home,” said a voice close by, and 
I thought, There damn sure isn’t. 1 decided to go back to my cabin and 
have a drink. 

There was a cablegram from Harriet in my cabin. It said: Be 
good. Be quick. I’m waiting. I folded it carefully and put it in 
my breast pocket. Then I wondered if I would ever get back to her. 
How long would it take me to earn the money to get out of this land ? 
Sweat broke out on my forehead and I poured myself some whisky 
from my nearly empty bottle. I paced the tiny cabin. It was silent. 
There was no one down in the cabins now. 


I was not sober when I faced the uniforms in the first-class lounge. 
There were two of them; they were not unfriendly. They looked 
at my passport, they looked at me. “ You've been away a long 
time,” said one of them. 

Yes,” I said, “ it’s been a while.” 

“What did you do over there all that time ?”—with a grin 
meant to hide more than it revealed, which hideously revealed more 
than it could hide. 


I said, “I'm a singer,” and the room seemed to rock around me. 
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I held on to what I hoped was a calm, open smile. 1 had not had to 
deal with these faces in so long that I had forgotten how to do it. I 
had once known how to pitch my voice precisely between curtness 
and servility, and known what razor’s edge of a piccaninny’s smile 
would turn away wrath. But I had forgotten all the tricks on which 
my life had once depended. Once I had been an expert at baffling 
these people, at setting their teeth on edge, and dancing just outside 
the trap laid for me. But I was not an expert now. These faces were 
no longer merely the faces of two white men, who were my enemies. 
They were the faces of two white people whom I did not understand, 
and I could no longer plan my moves in accordance with what I knew 
of their cowardice and their needs and their strategy. That moment 
on the bridge had undone me forever. 

“That's right,” said one of them, “ that’s what it says, right here 
on the passport. Never heard of you, though.” They looked up at 
me. “Did you do a lot of singing over there ?”’ 

“Some.” 

“What kind—concerts ?” 

“No.” I wondered what I looked like, sounded like. I could tell 
nothing from their eyes. “I worked a few night clubs.” 

“ Night clubs, eh? I guess they liked you over there.” 

“Yes,” I said, “ they seemed to like me all right.” 

“ Well’ —and my passport was stamped and handed back to me— 
“let's hope they like you over here.” 

“ Thanks.”” They laughed—was it at me, or was it my imagina- 
tion ?—and I picked up the one bag I was carrying and threw my 
trench coat over one shoulder and walked out of the first-class lounge. 
I stood in the slow-moving, murmuring line which led to the gang- 
plank. I looked straight ahead and watched heads, smiling faces, step 
up to the shadow of the gangplank awning and then swiftly descend 
out of sight. 1 put my passport back in my breast pocket—Be quick. 
I'm waiting—and I held my landing card in my hand. Then, suddenly, 
there I was, standing on the edge of the boat, staring down the long 
ramp to the ground. At the end of the plank, on the ground, stood 
a heavy man in a uniform. His cap was pushed back from his grey 
hair and his face was red and wet. He looked up at me. This was 
the face I remembered, the face of my nightmares ; perhaps hatred 
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had caused me to know this face better than I would ever know the 


face of any lover. “‘ Come on, boy,” he cried, “come on, come 
on!” 

And I almost smiled. I was home. I touched my breast pocket. 
I thought of a song I sometimes sang, When will I ever get to be a man ? 
I came down the gangplank, stumbling a little, and gave the man my 
landing card. 

Much later in the day, a customs inspector checked my baggage 
and waved me away. I picked up my bags and started walking down 
the long stretch which led to the gate, to the city. 

And I heard someone call my name. 

I looked up and saw Louisa running toward me. I dropped my 
bags and grabbed her in my arms and tears came to my eyes and rolled 
down my face. I did not know whether the tears were for joy at 
seeing her, or from rage, or both. 

““ How are you? How are you? You look wonderful, but, oh, 
haven't you lost weight? It’s wonderful to see you again.” 

I wiped my eyes. “* It’s wonderful to see you, too, I bet you thought 
I was never coming back.” 

Louisa laughed. “‘I wouldn’t have blamed you if you hadn’t. 
These people are just as corny as ever, I swear I don’t believe there’s 
any hope for them. How’s your French? Lord, when I think that 
it was I who studied French and now I can’t speak a word. And 
you never went near it and you probably speak it like a native.” 

I grinned. “Pas mal. Je me défends pas mal.” We started down 
the wide steps into the street. “ My God,” I said. ‘* New York.” 
I was not aware of its towers now. We were in the shadow of the 
elevated highway but the thing which most struck me was neither light 
nor shade, but noise. It came from a million things at once, from 
trucks and tyres and clutches and brakes and doors ; from machines 
shuttling and stamping and rolling and cutting and pressing ; from 
the building of tunnels, the checking of gas mains, the laying of wires, 
the digging of foundations ; from the chattering of rivets, the scream 
of the pile driver, the clanging of great shovels ; from the battering 
down and the raising up of walls; from millions of radios and 
television sets and jukeboxes. The human voices distinguished them- 
selves from the roar only by their note of strain and hostility. Another 
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fleshy man, uniformed and red-faced, hailed a cab for us and touched 
his cap politely but could only manage a peremptory growl : “ Right 
this way, miss. Step up, sir.” He slammed the cab door behind us. 
Louisa directed the driver to the New Yorker Hotel. 

“Do they take us there ?” 

She looked at me. “* They got laws in New York, honey, it’d be 
the easiest thing in the world to spend all your time in court. But 
over at the New Yorker, I believe they’ve already got the message.” 
She took my arm. “ You see? In spite of all this chopping and 
booming, this place hasn’t really changed very much. You still 
can’t hear yourself talk.” 

And I thought to myself, Maybe that’s the point. 

Early the next morning we checked out of the hotel and took the 
plane for Alabama. 


* 


* 


* 


I am just stepping out of the shower when I hear the bell ring. I 
dry myself hurriedly and put on a bathrobe. It is Vidal, of course, 
and very elegant he is, too, with his bushy grey hair quite lustrous, 
his swarthy, cynical, gypsylike face shaved and lotioned. Usually he 
looks just any old way. But tonight his brief bulk is contained in a 
dark-blue suit and he has an ironical pearl stickpin in his blue tie. 

“Come in, make yourself a drink. I'll be with you in a second.” 

“Tam, hélas !,ontime. I trust you will forgive me for my thought- 
lessness.”” 

But I am already back in the bathroom. Vidal puts on a record : 
Mahalia Jackson, singing I’m Going to Live the Life I Sing About in 
My Song. 

When I am dressed, I find him sitting in a chair before the open 
window. The daylight is gone, but it is not exactly dark. The trees 
are black now against the darkening sky. The lights in windows and 
the lights of motor-cars are yellow and ringed. The street lights have 
not yet been turned on. It is as though, out of deference to the de- 
parted day, Paris waited a decent interval before assigning her rdle 
to a more theatrical but inferior performer. 

Vidal is drinking a whisky and soda. I pour myself a drink. He 
watches me. 
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“Well. How are you, my friend? You are nearly gone. Are 
you happy to be leaving us?” 

“No.” I say this with more force than I had intended. Vidal 
raises his eyebrows, looking amused and distant. “I never really 
intended to go back there. I certainly never intended to raise my 
kid there-——” 

“* Mais, mon cher,” Vidal says, calmly, “* you are an intelligent man, 
you must have known that you would probably be returning one 
day.” He pauses. “* And, as for Pauli—did it never occur to you 
that he might wish one day to see the country in which his father and 
his father’s fathers were born?” 

“To do that, really, he'd have to go to Africa.” 

“* America will always mean more to him than Africa, you know 
that.” 

“T don’t know.” I throw my drink down and pour myself another. 
“* Why should he want to cross all that water just to be called a nigger ? 
America never gave him anything.” 

“Tt gave him his father.” 

I look at him. “‘ You mean, his father escaped.” 

Vidal throws back his head and laughs. If Vidal likes you, he is 
certain to laugh at you and his laughter can be very unnerving. But 
the look, the silence which follow this laughter can be very unnerving, 
too. And, now, in the silence, he asks me, “ Do you really think 
that you have escaped anything? Come. I know you for a better 
man than that.’” He walks to the table which holds the liquor. “In 
that movie of ours which has made you so famous, and, as I now see, 
so troubled, what are you playing, after all? What is the tragedy of 
this half-breed troubadour if not, precisely, that he has taken all the 
possible roads to escape and that all these roads have failed him ?” 

He pauses, with the bottle in one hand, and looks at me. “Do you 
remember the trouble i had to get a performance out of you? How 
you hated me, you sometimes looked as though you wanted to shoot 
me !° And do you remember when the réle of Chico began to come 
alive?” He pours his drink. “‘ Think back, remember. I am a 
very great director, mais pardon! 1 could not have got such a perform- 
ance out of anyone but you. And what were you thinking of, what 
was in your mind, what nightmare were you living with when you 
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began, at last, to play the réle—truthfully ?”” He walks back to his 


seat. 

Chico, in the film, is the son of a Martinique woman and a French 
colon who hates both his mother and his father. He flees from the 
island to the capital, carrying his hatred with him. This hatred has 
now grown, naturally, to include all dark women and all white men, 
in a word, everyone. He descends into the underworld of Paris, 
where he dies. Les fauves—the wild beasts—refers to the life he has 
fled and to the life which engulfs him. When I agreed to do the réle 
I felt that I could probably achieve it by bearing in mind the North 
Africans I had watched in Paris for solong. But this did not please 
Vidal. The blowup came while we were rehearsing a fairly simple, 
straightforward scene. Chico goes into a sleazy Pigalle dance hall to 
beg the French owner for a particularly humiliating job. And this 
Frenchman reminds him of his father. 

“You are playing this boy as though you thought of him as the 
noble savage,’ Vidal said, icily. “Ca vient d’oi—all these ghastly 
mannerisms you are using all the time ?” 

Everyone fell silent, for Vidal rarely spoke this way. This silence 
told me that everyone, the actor with whom I was playing the scene 
and all the people in the ‘dance hall,’ shared Vidal’s opinion of my 
performance and was relieved that he was going to do something 
about it. I was humiliated and too angry to speak ; but perhaps I 
also felt, at the very bottom of my heart, a certain relief, an unwilling 
respect. 

“You are doing it all wrong,” he said, more gently. Then, 
“Come, let us have a drink together.” 


We walked into his office. He took a bottle and two glasses out 
of his desk. ‘* Forgive me, but you put me in mind of some of those 
English lady actresses who love to play putain as long as it is always 
absolutely clear to the audience that they are really ladies. So per- 
haps they read a book, not usually, hélas !, Fanny Hill, and they have 
their chauffeurs drive them through Soho once or twice—and they 
come to the stage with a performance so absolutely loaded with detail, 
every bit of it meaningless, that there can be no doubt that they are 
acting. It is what the British call a triumph.” He poured two 
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cognacs. “That is what you aredoing. Why? Who do you think 
this boy is, what do you think he is feeling, when he asks for this’ 
job?” He watched me carefully and I bitterly resented his look. 
“You come from America. The situation is not so pretty there for 
boys like you. I know you may not have been as poor as—as some— 
but is it really impossible for you to understand what a boy like Chico 
feels? Have you never, yourself, been in a similar position?” 

I hated him for asking the question because I knew he knew the 
answer to it. ‘I would have had to be a very lucky black man not 
to have been in such a position.” 

“You would have had to be a very lucky man.” 

“Oh, God,” I said, “* please don’t give me any of this equality-in- 
anguish business.” 

“It is perfectly possible,” he said, sharply, “ that there is not another 
kind.” 

Then he was silent. He sat down behind his desk. He cut a cigar 
and lit it, puffing up clouds of smoke, as though to prevent us from 
secing each other too clearly. “‘ Consider this,” he said. “I ama 
French director who has never seen your country. I have never done 
you any harm, except, perhaps, historically—I mean, because I am 
white—but I cannot be blamed for that——” 

“* But I can be,” I said, “and Iam! I’ve never understood why, 
if I have to pay for the history written in the colour of my skin, you 
should get off scot-free !”’ But I was surprised at my vehemence, 
I had not known I was going to say these things, and by the fact that 
I was trembling and from the way he looked at me I knew that, from 
a professional point of view anyway, I was playing into his hands. 

““ What makes you think I do?”’ His face looked weary and stern. 
“Tam a Frenchman. Look at France. You think that I—we—are 
not paying for our history?” He walked to the window, staring 
out at the rather grim little town in which the studio was located. 
“If it is revenge that you want, well, then, let me tell you, you will 
have it. You will probably have it, whether you want it or not, our 
stupidity will make it inevitable.’’ He turned back into the room. 
“ But I beg you not to confuse me with the happy people of your 
country, who scarcely know that there is such a thing as history and 
so, naturally, imagine that they can escape, as you put it, scot-free. 
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That is what you are doing, that is what I was about to say. I was 
about to say that I am a French director and I have never been in your 
country and I have never done you any harm—but you are not talking 
to that man, in this room, now. You are not talking to Jean Luc 
Vidal, but to some other white man, whom you remember, who has 
nothing to do with me.” He paused and went back to his desk. 
“Oh, most of the time you are not like this, I know. But it is there 
all the time, it must be, because when you are upset, this is what comes 
out. So you are not playing Chico truthfully, you are lying about 
him, and I will not let you do it. When you go back, now, and play 
this scene again, | want you to remember what has just happened in 
this room. You brought your past into this room. That is what 
Chico does when he walks into the dance hall. The Frenchman 
whom he begs for a job is not merely a Frenchman—he is the father 
who disowned and betrayed him and all the Frenchmen whom he 
hates.” He smiled and poured me another cognac. “Ah! If it 
were not for my history, I would not have so much trouble to get the 
truth out of you.” He looked into my face, half smiling. “* And 
you, you are angry—are you not ?—that I ask you for the truth. 
You think I have no right to ask.” Then he said something which he 
knew would enrage me. “ Who are you then, and what good has 
it done you to come to France, and how will you raise your son ? 
Will you teach him never to tell the truth to anyone?”’ And he 
moved behind his desk and looked at me, as though from behind a 
barricade. 

“You have no right to talk to me this way.” 

“ Oh, yes, Ido,” he said. “I have a film to make and a reputation 
to maintain and I am going to get a performance out of you.” He 
looked at his watch. “Let us go back to work.” 


I watch him now, sitting quietly in my living room, tough, cynical, 
crafty old Frenchman, and I wonder if he knows that the nightmare 
at the bottom of my mind, as I played the réle of Chico, was all the 
possible fates of Paul. This is but another way of saying that I relived 
the disasters which had nearly undone me ; but, because I was thinking 
of Paul, I discovered that I did not want my son ever to feel toward me 
as I had felt toward my own father. He had died when I was eleven, 
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but I had watched the humiliations he had to bear, and I had pitied 
him. But was there not, in that pity, however painfully and un- 
willingly, also some contempt? For how could I know what he had 
borne? I knew only that I was his son. However he had loved me, 
whatever he had borne, I, his son, was despised. Even had he lived, 
he could have done nothing to prevent it, nothing to protect me. The 
best that he could hope to do was to prepare me for it ; and even at 
that he had failed. How can one be prepared for the spittle in the 
face, all the tireless ingenuity which goes into the spite and fear of 
small, unutterably miserable people, whose greatest terror is the 
singular identity, whose joy, whose safety, is entirely dependent on 
the humiliation and anguish of others ? 

But for Paul, I swore it, such a day would never come. I would 
throw my life and my work between Paul and the nightmare of the 
world. I would make it impossible for the world to treat Paul as it 
had treated my father and me. 

Mahalia’s record ends. Vidal rises to turn it over. ‘‘ Well?” 
He looks at me very affectionately. “* Your nightmares, please !”’ 

“ Oh, I was thinking of that summer I spent in Alabama, when my 
mother died.” I stop. ‘‘ You know, but when we finally filmed 
that bar scene, I was thinking of New York. I was scared in Alabama, 
but I almost went crazy in New York. I was sure I'd never make it 
back here—back here to Harriet. And I knew if I didn’t, it was going 
to be the end of me.”” Now Mahalia is singing When the Saints Go 
Marching In. “1 got a job in the town as an elevator boy, in the 
town’s big department store. It was a special favour, one of my 
father’s white friends got it for me. For a long time, in the South, 
we all—depended—on the—kindness—of white friends.” 1 take out 
a handkerchief and wipe my face. “‘ But this man didn’t like me. I 
guess I didn’t seem grateful enough, wasn’t enough like my father, 
what he thought my father was. And I couldn’t get used to the town 
again, I'd been away too long, I hated it. It’s a terrible town, any- 
way, the whole thing looks as though it’s been built around a jailhouse. 
There’s a room in the courthouse, a room where they beat you up. 
Maybe you're walking along the street one night, it’s usually at night, 
but it happens in the daytime, too. And the police car comes up 
behind you and the cop says, Hey, boy. Come on over here. So 
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you go on over. He says, Boy, I believe you drunk. And, you see, 
if you say, No, no sir, he’ll beat you because you're calling him a liar. 
And if you say anything else, unless it’s something to make him 
laugh, he'll take you in and beat you, just for fun. The trick is 
to think of some way for them to have their fun without beating 
you up.” 

The street lights of Paris click on and turn all the green leaves silver. 

“ Or to go along with the ways they dream up. And they'll do any- 
thing, anything at all, to prove that you're no better than a dog and 
to make you feel like one. And they hated me because I'd been 
North and I'd been to Europe. People kept saying, I hope you didn’t 
bring no foreign notions back here with you, boy. And I'd say, 
No sir, or No ma’am, but I never said it right. And there was a time, 
all of them remembered it, when I had said it right. But now they 
could tell that I despised them—I guess, no matter what, I wanted 
them to know that I despised them. But I didn’t despise them any 
more than everyone else did, only the others never let it show. They 
knew how to keep the white folks happy, and it was easy—you just 
had to keep them feeling like they were God’s favour to the universe. 
They'd walk around with great, big, foolish grins on their faces and 
the coloured folks loved to see this, because they hated them so much. 
“Just look at So-and-So,” somebody'd say. “* His white is on him 
today.” And when we didn’t hate them, we pitied them. In America, 
that’s usually what it means to have a white friend. You pity the 
poor bastard because he was born believing the world’s a great place 
to be, and you know it’s not, and you can see that he’s going to 
have a terrible time getting used to this idea, if he ever gets used 
to it.” 

Then I think of Paul again, those eyes which still imagine that I can 
do anything, that skin, the colour of honey and fire, his jet-black, curly 
hair. I look out at Paris again, and I listen to Mahalia. *‘‘ Maybe it’s 
better to have the terrible times first. I don’t know. Maybe, then, 
you can have, if you live, a better life, a real life, because you had to 
fight so hard to get it away—you know ?—from the mad dog who 
held it in his teeth. But then your life has all those tooth marks, too, 
all those tatters, and all that blood.” 1 walk to the bottle and raise it. 
for the road?” 
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“Thank you,” says Vidal. 


I pour us a drink, and he watches me. I have never talked so much 
before, not about those things anyway. I know that Vidal has night- 
mares, because he knows so much about them, but he has never told 
me what his are. I think that he probably does not talk about his 
nightmares any more. I know that the war cost him his wife and 
his son, and that he was in prison in Germany. He very rarely refers 
to it. He has a married daughter who lives in England, and he rarely 
speaks of her. He is like a man who has learned to live on what is left 
of an enormous fortune. 

We are silent for a moment. 

“Please go on,” he says, with a smile. “I am curious about the 
reality behind the reality of your performance.” 

“* My sister, Louisa, never married,” I say, abruptly, “* because, once, 
years ago, she and the boy she was going with and two friends of theirs 
were out driving in a car and the police stopped them. The girl 
who was with them was very fair and the police pretended not to 
believe her when she said she was coloured. They made her get out 
and stand in front of the headlights of the car and pull down her pants 
and raise her dress—they said that was the only way they could be sure. 
And you can imagine what they said, and what they did—and they 
were lucky, at that, that it didn’t go any further. But none of the men 
could do anything about it. Louisa couldn’t face that boy again, and 
I guess he couldn’t face her.” Now it is really growing dark in the 
room and I cross to the light switch. ‘‘ You know, I know what that 
boy felt, I’ve felt it. They want you to feel that you're not a man, 
maybe that’s the only way they can feel like men, I don’t know. I 
walked around New York with Harriet’s cablegram in my pocket as 
though it were some atomic secret, in code, and they'd kill me if they 
ever found out what it meant. You know, there’s something wrong 
with people like that. And thank God Harriet was here, she proved 
that the world was bigger than the world they wanted me to live in, 
I had to get back here, get to a place where people were too busy with 
their own lives, their private lives, to make fantasies about mine, to 
set up walls around mine.” [look athim. The light in the room has 
made the night outside blue-black and golden and the great searchlight 
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of the Eiffel Tower is turning in the sky. “* That's what it’s like in 
America, for me, anyway. | always feel that | don’t exist there, except 
in someone else’s—usually dirty—mind. 1 don’t know if you know 
what that means, but I do, and I don’t want to put Harriet through 
that and I don’t want to raise Paul there.” 

Well,” he says at last, ‘* you are not required to remain in America 
forever, are you? You will sing in that elegant club which apparently 
feels that it cannot, much longer, so much as open its doors without 
you, and you will probably accept the movie offer, you would be 
very foolish not to, You will make alot of money. Then, one day, 
you will remember that airlines and steamship companies are still in 
business and that France still exists. That will certainly be cause for 
astonishment.” 

Vidal was a Gaullist before De Gaulle came to power. But he 
regrets the manner of De Gaulle’s rise and he is worried about De 
Gaulle’s régime. “It is not the fault of mon général,” he sometimes 
says, sadly, “* Perhaps it is history's fault. 1 suppose it must be history 
which always arranges to bill a civilisation at the very instant it is 
least prepared to pay.” 

Now he rises and walks out on the balcony, as though to reassure 
himself of the reality of Paris. Mahalia is singing Didn't It Rain ? 
I walk out and stand beside him. 

“You are a good boy—Chico,” he says. I laugh. ‘* You believe 
in love. You do not know all the things love cannot do, but ’’—he 
smiles—" love will teach you that.” 


We go, after dinner, to a Left Bank discotheque which can charge 
outrageous prices because Marlon Brando wandered in there one night. 
By accident, according to Vidal. ** Do you know how many people 
in Paris are becoming rich—to say nothing of those, hélas !, who are 
going broke—on the off chance that Marlon Brando will lose his way 
again 

He has not, presumably, lost his way tonight, but the discotheque 
is crowded with those strangely faceless people who are part of the 
night life of all great cities, and who always arrive, moments, hours, or 
decades late, on the spot made notorious by an event or a movement or 
a handful of personalities. So here are American boys, anything but 
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beardless, scratching around for Hemingway; American girls, 
titillating themselves with Frenchmen and existentialism, while waiting 
for the American boys to shave off their beards; French painters, 
busily pursuing the revolution which ended thirty years ago; and 
the young, bored, perverted, American arrivistes who are buying 
their way into the art world via flattery and liquor, and the production 
of canvases as arid as their greedy little faces, Here are boys, of all 
nations, one step above the pimp, who are occasionally walked across 
a stage or trotted before a camera, And the girls, their enemies, 
whose faces are sometimes seen in ads, one of whom will surely have 
a tantrum before the evening is out. 

In a corner, as usual, surrounded, as usual, by smiling young men, 
sits the drunken blonde woman who was once the mistress of a 
famous, dead painter. She is a figure of some importance in the art 
world, and so rarely has to pay for either her drinks or her lovers. 
An older Frenchman, who was once a famous director, is playing 
quatre cent vingt-et-un with the woman behind the cash register. He 
nods pleasantly to Vidal and me as we enter, but makes no move to 
join us, and I respect him for this. Vidal and I are obviously cast 
tonight in the réle vacated by Brando : our entrance justifies the prices 
and sends a kind of shiver through the room. It is marvellous to 
watch the face of the waiter as he approaches, all smiles and deference 
and grace, not so much honoured by our presence as achieving his 
reality from it ; excellence, he seems to be saying, gravitates naturally 
toward excellence, We order two whisky and sodas, I know why 
Vidal sometimes comes here. He is lonely, I do not think that he 
expects ever to love one woman again, and so he distracts bimself 
with many. 

Since this is a discotheque, jazz is blaring from the walls and record 
sleeves are scattered about with a devastating carelessness. Two of 
them are mine and no doubt, presently, someone will play the record- 
ing of the songs I sang in the film. 

“| thought,” says Vidal, with a malicious little smile, “* that your 
farewell to Paris would not be complete without a brief exposure to 
the perils of fame. Perhaps it will help prepare you for America, 
where, | am told, the populace is yet more carnivorous than it is here.” 

I can see that one of the vacant models is preparing herself to come 
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to our table and ask for an autograph, hoping, since she is pretty— 
she has, that is, the usual female equipment, dramatised in the usual, 
modern way—to be invited for a drink. Should the manceuvre 
succeed, one of her boy friends or girl friends will contrive to come by 
the table, asking for a light or a pencil or a lipstick, and it will be 
extremely difficult not to invite this person to join us, too. Before 
the evening ends, we will be surrounded. I don’t, now, know what 
I expected of fame, but I suppose it never occurred to me that the 
light could be just as dangerous, just as killing, as the dark. 

“Well, let’s make it brief,” I tell him. ‘* Sometimes I wish that 
you weren't quite so fond of me.” 

He laughs. ‘‘ There are some very interesting people here tonight. 
Look.” 

Across the room from us, and now staring at our table, are a group 
of American Negro students, who are probably visiting Paris for the 
first time. There are four of them, two boys and two girls, and I 
suppose that they must be in their late teens or early twenties. One 
of the boys, a gleaming, curly-haired, golden-brown type—the colour 
of his mother’s fried chicken—is carrying a guitar. When they realise 
we have noticed them, they smile and wave—wave as though I were 
one of their possessions, as, indeed, 1 am. Golden-brown is a mime. 
He raises his guitar, drops his shoulders, and his face falls into the 
lugubrious lines of Chico’s face as he approaches death. He strums a 
little of the film’s theme music, and I laugh and the table laughs. It 
is as though we were all back home and had met for a moment, on a 
Sunday morning, say, before a church or a poolroom or a barbershop. 

And they have created a sensation in the discothéque, naturally, 
having managed, with no effort whatever, to outwit all the gleaming 
boys and girls. Their table, which had been of no interest only a 
moment before, has now become the focus of a rather pathetic 
attention ; their smiles have made it possible for the others to smile, 
and to nod in our direction. 

“Oh,” says Vidal, “he does that far better than you ever did, 
perhaps I will make him a star.” 

“Feel free, m’sieu, le bon Dieu, 1 got mine.” But I can see that his 
attention has really been caught by one of the girls, slim, tense, and 
dark, who seems, though it is hard to know how one senses such 
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things, to be treated by the others with a special respect. And, in 


fact, the table now seems to be having a council of war, to be demand- 
ing her opinion or her co-operation. She listens, frowning, laughing ; 
the quality, the force of her intelligence causes her face to keep changing 
all the time, as though a light played on it. And, presently, with a 
gesture she might once have used to scatter feed to chickens, she scoops 
up from the floor one of those dangling rag bags women love to 
carry. She holds it loosely by the drawstrings, so that it is banging 
somewhere around her ankle, and walks over to our table. She has 
an honest, forthright walk, entirely unlike the calculated, pelvic 
workout by means of which most women get about. She is small, 
but sturdily, economically, put together. 

As she reaches our table, Vidal and I rise, and this throws her for a 
second. (It has been a long time since I have seen such an attractive 
girl.) 

Also, everyone, of course, is watching us. It is really a quite 
curious moment. They have put on the record of Chico singing a 
sad, angry Martinique ballad ; my own voice is coming at us from 
the walls as the girl looks from Vidal to me, and smiles, 

“T guess you know,” she says, ““ we weren’t about to let you get 
out of here without bugging you just a little bit. We've only been 
in Paris just a couple of days and we thought for sure that we wouldn’t 
have a chance of running into you anywhere, because it’s in all the 
papers that you're coming home.” 

“Yes,” I say, “yes. I’m leaving the day after tomorrow.” 

“Oh!” She grins. “ Then we really are lucky.” I find that 
I have almost forgotten the urchinlike grin of a coloured girl. “I 
guess, before I keep babbling on, I'd better introduce myself. My 
name is Ada Holmes.” 

We shake hands. “ This is Monsieur Vidal, the director of the 
film.” 

“I’m very honoured to meet you, sir.” 

“Will you join us fora moment? Won't you sitdown?” And 
Vidal pulls a chair out for her. 

But she frowns contritely. “I really ought to get back to my 
friends.” She looks at me. ‘‘I really just came over to say, for 
myself and all the kids, that we've got your records and we've seen 
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your movie, and it means so much to us"’—and she laughs, breath- 
lessly, nervously, it is somehow more moving than tears—‘* more 
than I can say. Much more. And we wanted to know if you and 
your friend ”’—she looks at Vidal—“ your director, Monsieur Vidal, 
would allow us to buy you a drink? We'd be very honoured if 
you would,” 

“It is we who are honoured,” says Vidal, promptly, “‘ and grateful. 
We were getting terribly bored with one another, thank God you 
came along.” 


The three of us laugh, and we cross the room. 


The three at the table rise, and Ada makes the introductions. The 
other girl, taller and paler than Ada, is named Ruth. One of the 
boys is named Talley— short for Talliafero’—and Golden-brown’s 
name is Pete. “* Man,” he tells me, “I dig you the most. You tore 
me up, baby, tore me up.” 

“You tore up a lot of people,” Talley says, cryptically, and he and 
Ruth laugh. Vidal does not know, but I do, that Talley is probably 
referring to white people. 

They are from New Orleans and Tallahassee and North Carolina ; 
are college students, and met on the boat. They have been in Europe 
all summer, in Italy and Spain, but are only just getting to Paris. 

“ We meant to come sooner,” says Ada, “* but we could never make 
up our minds to leave a place. I thought we'd never pry Ruth loose 
from Venice.” 

“TI resigned myself,” says Pete, “and just sat in the Piazza San 
Marco, drinking gin fizz and being photographed with the pigeons, 
while Ruth had herself driven all up and down the Grand Canal.” 
He looks at Ruth. “ Finally, thank heaven, it rained.” 

“* She was working off her hostilities,” says Ada, with a grin. “ We 
thought we might as well let her do it in Venice, the opportunities in 
North Carolina are really terribly limited.” 

“ There are some very upset people walking around down there,” 
Ruth says, “ and a couple of tours around the Grand Canal might do 
them a world of good.” 


Pete laughs. “* Can’t you just see Ruth escorting them to the edge 
of the water ?”” 
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“T haven't lifted my hand in anger yet,” Ruth says, “ but, oh, 
Lord,” and she laughs, clenching and unclenching her fists. 

“You haven't been back for along time, have you ?”’ Talley asks me. 

“ Bight years. I haven't really lived there for twelve years.” 

Pete whistles. “I fear you are in for some surprises, my friend. 
There have been some changes made.” Then, “ Are you afraid ?” 

little.” 

“We all are,” says Ada, “ that’s why I was so glad to get away 
for a little while.” 

“Then you haven't been back since Black Monday,” Talley says. 
He laughs. “‘ That’s how it’s gone down in Confederate history.” 
He turns to Vidal. “ What do people think about it here ?” 

Vidal smiles, delighted. “‘It seems extraordinarily infantile be- 
haviour, even for Americans, from whom, I must say, I have never 
expected very much in the way of maturity.”” Everyone at the table 
laughs. Vidal goes on. “‘ But I cannot really talk about it, I do not 
understand it. I have never really understood Americans; I am an 
old man now, and I suppose I never will. There is something very nice 
about them, something very winning, but they seem so ignorant—so 
ignorant of life. Perhaps it is strange, but the only people from your 
country with whom I have ever made contact are black people—like 
my good friend, my discovery, here,”’ and he slaps me on the shoulder, 
** Perhaps it is because we, in Europe, whatever else we do not know, 
or have forgotten, know about suffering. We have suffered here. 
You have suffered too. But most Americans do not yet know what 
anguish is. It is too bad, because the life of the West is in their hands.” 
He turns to Ada. “I cannot help saying that I think it is a scandal— 
and we may all pay very dearly for it—that a civilised nation should 
elect to represent it a man who is so simple that he thinks the world 
is simple.”’ And silence falls at the table and the four young faces 
stare at him. 

“Well,” says Pete, at last, turning to me, “ you won't be bored, 
man, when you get back there.” 

“It’s much too nice a night,” I say, “to stay cooped up in this 
place, where all I can hear is my own records.” We laugh. “ Why 
don’t we get out of here and find a sidewalk café?” I tap Pete’s 
guitar. “‘ Maybe we can find out if you've got any talent.” 
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“Oh, talent I've got,” says Pete, “but character, man, I’m 
lacking.” 

So, after some confusion about the bill, for which Vidal has already 
made himself responsible, we walk out into the Paris night. It is 
very strange to feel that, very soon now, these boulevards will not 
exist for me. People will be walking up and down, as they are 
tonight, and lovers will be murmuring in the black shadows of the 
plane trees, and there will be these same still figures on the benches or 
in the parks—but they will not exist for me, I will not be here. Fora 
long while Paris will no longer exist for me, except in my mind ; 
and only in the minds of some people will I exist any longer for Paris. 
After departure, only invisible things are left, perhaps the life of the 
world is held together by invisible chains of memory and loss and 
love. So many things, so many people, depart ! and we can only 
repossess them in our minds. Perhaps this is what the old folks meant, 
what my mother and my father meant, when they counselled us to 


keep the faith. 


* 


* * 


* 


We have taken a table at the Deux Magots and Pete strums on his 
guitar and begins to play this song : 


Preach the word, preach the word, preach the word ! 
If I never, never see you any more. 

Preach the word, preach the word. 

And I'll meet you on Canaan's shore. 


He has a strong, clear, boyish voice, like a young preacher’s, and 
he is smiling as he sings his song. Ada and I look at each other and 
grin, and Vidal is smiling. The waiter looks a little worried, for we 
are already beginning to attract a crowd, but it is a summer night, the 
gendarmes on the corner do not seem to mind, and there will be 
time, anyway, to stop us. 

Pete was not there, none of us were, the first time this song was 
needed ; and no one now alive can imagine what that time was like. 
But the song has come down the bloodstained ages. 1 suppose this 
to mean that the song is still needed, still has its work to do. 
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The others are all, visibly, very proud of Pete; and we all join 
him, and people stop to listen: 


Testify! Testify ! 
If I never, never see you any more ! 
Testify! Testify! 


I'll meet you on Canaan's shore ! 


In the crowd that has gathered to listen to us, I see a face I know, 
the face of a North African prize fighter, who is no longer in the ring. 
I used to know him well in the old days, but have not seen him for a 
long time. He looks quite well, his face is shining, he is quite decently 
dressed. And something about the way he holds himself, not quite 
looking at our table, talls me that he has seen me, but does not want 
to risk a rebuff. So I call him. “ Boona!” 

And he turns, smiling, and comes loping over to our table, his 
hands in his pockets. Pete is still singing and Ada and Vidal have 
taken off on a conversation of their own. Ruth and Talley look 
curiously, expectantly, at Boona. Now that I have called him over, 
I feel somewhat uneasy. I realise that I do not know what he is doing 
now, or how he will get along with any of these people, and I can see 
in his eyes that he is delighted to be in the presence of two young girls. 
There are virtually no North African women in Paris, and not even 
the dirty, rat-faced girls who live, apparently, in cafés are willing to 
go with an Arab. So Boona is always looking for a girl, and because 
he is so deprived and because he is not Western, his techniques can be 
very unsettling. I know he is relieved that the girls are not French 
and not white. He looks briefly at Vidal and Ada. Vidal also, 
though for different reasons, is always looking for a girl. 

But Boona has always been very nice to me. Perhaps I am sorry 
that I called him over, but I did not want to snub him. 

He claps one hand to the side of my head, as is his habit. “ Com- 
ment vas-tu, mon frere ? 1 have not see you, oh, for long time.” And 
he asks me, as in the old days, “‘ You all right? Nobody bother 
you?” And he laughs. “Ah! Tw as fait le chemin, toi! Now 
you are vedette, big star—wonderful !”’ He looks around the table, 
made a little uncomfortable by the silence that has fallen, now that 
Pete has stopped singing. “I have seen you in the movies—you 
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know ?—and I tell everybody, I know him!" He points to me, and 
laughs, and Ruth and Talley laugh with him. “ That's right, man, 
you make me real proud, you make me cry !” 

“ Boona, I want you to meet some friends of mine.” And I go 
round the table: “‘ Ruth, Talley, Ada, Pete””—and he bows and 
shakes hands, his dark eyes gleaming with pleasure—‘ et Monsieur 
Vidal, le metteur en scene du film qui t’a arraché des larmes.” 

“ Enchanté.” But his attitude toward Vidal is colder, more dis- 
trustful. “‘ Of course I have heard of Monsicur Vidal. He is the 
director of many films, many of them made me cry.” This last state- 
ment is utterly, even insolently, insincere. 

But Vidal, I think, is relieved that I will now be forced to speak to 
Boona and will leave him alone with Ada. 

“ Sit down,” I say, “ have a drink with us, let me have your news. 
What's been happening with you, what are you doing with yourself 
these days ?”” 

“ Ah,” he sits down, “ nothing very brilliant, my brother.” He 
looks at me quickly, with a little smile. “‘ You know, we have been 
having hard times here.” 

“Where are you from?” Ada asks him. 

His brilliant eyes take her in entirely, but she does not flinch. “Iam 
from Tunis.” He says it proudly, with a little smile. 

“From Tunis. I have never been to Africa, | would love to go 
one day.” 

He laughs. “ Africa is a big place. Very big. There are many 
countries in Africa, many ’’—he looks briefly at Vidal—“ different 
kinds of people, many colonies.” 

** But Tunis,” she continues, in her innocence, “is free? Freedom 
is happening all over Africa. That’s why I would like to go there.” 

“| have not been back for a long time,” says Boona, “ but all the 
news I get from Tunis, from my people, is not good.” 

““Wouldn’t you like to go back?” Ruth asks. 

Again he looks at Vidal. “That is not so easy.” 

Vidal smiles. “* You know what I would like to do? There’s a 
wonderful Spanish place not far from here, where we can listen to live 
music and dance alittle.” He turnsto Ada. ‘ Would you like that?” 

He is leaving it up to me to get rid of Boona, and it is, of course, 
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precisely for this reason that I cannot do it. Besides, it is no longer so 
simple. 

“Oh, I'd love that,” says Ada, and she turns to Boona. “ Won't 
you come, too?” 

“Thank you, mam’selle,” he says, softly, and his tongue flicks 
briefly over his lower lip, and he smiles. He is very moved, people 
are not often nice to him. 


In the Spanish place there are indeed a couple of Spanish guitars, 
drums, castanets, and a piano, but the uses to which these are being 
put carry one back, as Pete puts it, to the levee. “* These are the 
wailingest Spanish cats I ever heard,” says Ruth. “ They didn’t 
learn how to do this in Spain, no, they didn’t, they been rambling. 
You ever hear anything like this going on in Spain?” Talley takes 
her out on the dance floor, which is already crowded. A very hand- 
some Frenchwoman is dancing with an enormous, handsome black 
man, who seems to be her lover, who seems to have taught her how to 
dance. Apparently, they are known to the musicians, who egg them 
on with small cries of “Olé!” It is a very good-natured crowd, 
mostly foreigners, Spaniards, Swedes, Greeks. Boona takes Ada out 
on the dance floor while Vidal is answering some questions put to him 
by Pete on the entertainment situation in France. Vidal looks a little 
put out, and I am amused. 

We are there for perhaps an hour, dancing, talking, and I am, at 
last, a little drunk. In spite of Boona, who is a very good and tireless 
dancer, Vidal continues his pursuit of Ada, and I begin to wonder if 
he will make it and I begin to wonder if I want him to. 

I am still puzzling out my reaction when Pete, who has disappeared, 
comes in through the front door, catches my eye, and signals to me. 
I leave the table and follow him into the streets. 

He looks very upset. “I don’t want to bug you, man,” he says, 
“but I fear your boy has goofed.” 

I know he is not joking. I think he is probably angry at Vidal 
because of Ada, and I wonder what I can do about it and why he 
should be telling me. 

I stare at him, gravely, and he says, “ It looks like he stole some 
money.” 
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“Stole money? Who, Vidal?” 

And then, of course, I get it, in the split second before he says, 
impatiently, “‘ No, are you kidding? Your friend, the Tunisian.” 

I do not know what to say or what to do, and so I temporise with 
questions. All the time I am wondering if this can be true and what 
I can do about it if it is. The trouble is, I know that Boona steals, he 
would probably not be alive if he didn’t, but I cannot say so to these 
children, who probably still imagine that everyone who steals is a 
thief. But he has never, to my knowledge, stolen from a friend. It 
seems unlike him. I have always thought of him as being better than 
that, and smarter than that. And so I cannot believe it, but neither 
can I doubt it. I do not know anything about Boona’s life, these 
days. This causes me to realise that I do not really know much about 


Boona. 
“Who did he steal it from?” 
“From Ada. Out of her bag.” 
“How much?” 
“Ten dollars. It’s not an awful lot of money, but ”—he grimaces— 
none of us have an awful lot of money.” 
“I know.” The dark side street on which we stand is nearly 
empty. The only sound on the strect is the muffled music of the 
Spanish club. ‘‘How do you know it was Boona?” 

He anticipates my own unspoken rejoinder. “* Who else could it 
be? Besides—somebody saw him do it.” 

“ Somebody saw him ?” 

** Yes.” 
I do not ask him who this person is, for fear that he will say it is 
Vidal. 

“Well,” I say, “I'll try to get it back.” I think that I will take 


Boona aside and then replace the moncy myself. “* Was it in dollars 
or in francs?” 


“In francs.” 

I have no dollars and this makes it easier. 1 do not know how I can 
possibly face Boona and accuse him of stealing moncy from my friends 
I would rather give him the benefit of even the faintest doubt. But, 
saw him?” I ask. 

“Talley. But we didn’t want to make a thing about it——” 
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“Does Ada know it’s gone?” 

“Yes.” He looks at me helplessly. “* I know this makes you feel 
pretty bad, but we thought we'd better tell you, rather than ”’— 
lamely—“ anybody else.” 

Now, Ada comes out of the club, carrying her ridiculous handbag, 
and with her face all knotted and sad. “‘ Oh,” she says, “I hate to 
cause all this trouble, it’s not worth it, not for ten lousy dollars.” 
I am astonished to see that she has been weeping, and tears come to 
her eyes now. 

I put my arm around her shoulder. “Come on, now. You're 
not causing anybody any trouble and, anyway, it’s nothing to cry 
about.” 

“Tt isn’t your fault, Ada,” Pete says, miserably. 

“Oh, I ought to get a sensible handbag,” she says, “like you're 
always telling me to do,” and she laughs a little, then looks at 


me. “Please don’t try to do anything about it. Let’s just forget 
it.” 


“What's happening inside ?” I ask her. 
“Nothing. They're just talking. I think Mr. Vidal is dancing 


with Ruth. He’s a great dancer, that little Frenchman.” 

“ He’s a great talker, too,” Pete says. 

“Oh, he doesn’t mean anything,” says Ada, “* he’s just having fun. 
He probably doesn’t get a chance to talk to many American girls.” 

“He certainly made up for lost time tonight.” 

“ Look,” I say, “if Talley and Boona are alone, maybe you better 
go back in. We'll be in in a minute. Let’s try to keep this as quiet 
as we can.” 

“Yeah,” he says, “okay. We're going soon anyway, okay ?”” 

“Yes,” she tells him, “ right away.” 

But as he turns away, Boona and Talley step out into the street, 
and it is clear that Talley feels that he has Boona under arrest. I 
almost laugh, the whole thing is beginning to resemble one of those 
mad French farces with people flying in and out of doors ; but Boona 
comes straight to me. 

“ They say I stole money, my friend. You know me, you are the 
only one here who knows me, you know I would not do such a 
thing.” 
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I look at him and I do not know what to say. Ada looks at him 
with her eyes full of tears and looks away. I take Boona’s arm. 

“ We'll be back in a minute,” I say. We walk a few paces up the 
dark, silent street. 

“ She say I take her money,” he says. He, too, looks as though he 
is about to weep—but I do not know for which reason. “* You know 
me, you know me almost twelve years, you think I do such a 
thing 

Talley saw you, I want to say, but I cannot say it. Perhaps Talley 
only thought he saw him. Perhaps it is easy to see a boy who looks 
like Boona with his hand in an American girl’s purse. 

“Tf you not believe me,” he says, “‘ search me. Search me!” 
And he opens his arms wide, theatrically, and now there are tears 
standing in his eyes. 

I do not know what his tears mean, but I certainly cannot search him. 
I want to say, I know you steal, I know you have to steal. Perhaps 
you took the money out of this girl’s purse in order to eat tomorrow, 
in order not to be thrown into the streets tonight, in order to stay out 
of jail. This girl means nothing to you, after all, she is only an 
American, an American like me. Perhaps, I suddenly think, no girl 
means anything to you, or ever will again, they have beaten you too 
hard and kept you in the gutter too long. And I also think, If you 
would steal from her, then of course you would lie to me, neither of 
us means anything to you ; perhaps, in your eyes, we are simply 
luckier gangsters in a world which is run by gangsters. But I cannot 
say any of these things to Boona. I cannot say, Tell me the truth, 
nobody cares about the money any more. 

So I say, “* Of course I will not search you.” And I realise that he 
knew that I would not. 

“| think it is that Frenchman who say I am a thief. They think 
we all are thieves.” His eyes are bright and bitter. He looks over 
my shoulder. “* They have all come out of the club now.” 

I look around and they are all there, in a little dark knot on the 
sidewalk. 

“Don’t worry,” I say. doesn’t matter.” 

“You believe me? My brother?” And his eyes look into mine 
with a terrible intensity. 
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“Yes,” I force myself to say, “ yes, of course, I believe you. Some- 
one made a mistake, that’s all.” 

“* You know, the way American girls run around, they have their 
sack open all the time, she could lose the money anywhere. Why 
she blame me? Because I come from Africa?” Tears are glittering 
on his face. “‘ Here she come now.” 

And Ada comes up the street with her straight, determined walk. 
She walks straight to Boona and takes his hand. “I am sorry,”’ she 
says, “for everything that happened. Please believe me. It isn’t 
worth all this fuss. I’m sure you're a very nice person, and ”’—she 
falters—‘* I must have lost the money, I’m sure I lost it.” She looks at 
him. “‘It isn’t worth hurting your feelings, and I’m terribly sorry 
about it.” 

“T no take your money,” he says. “ Really, truly, I no take it. 
Ask him ’’—pointing to me, grabbing me by the arm, shaking me— 
“he know me for years, he will tell you that I never, never steal !”” 

“Tm sure,” she says. “I’m sure.” 

I take Boona by the arm again. “Let's forget it. Let’s forget it 
all. We're all going home now, and one of these days we'll have a 
drink again and we'll forget all about it, all right ?” 

“Yes,” says Ada, “ let us forget it.” And she holds out her hand. 

Boona takes it, wonderingly. His eyes take her in again. “ You 
are a very nice girl. Really. A very nice girl.” 

“I'm sure you're a nice person, too.” She pauses. ‘‘ Good 
night.” 

“Good night,” he says, after a long silence. 

Then he kisses me on both cheeks. “* Au revoir, mon frére.” 

“* Au revoir, Boona.” 

After a moment we turn and walk away, leaving him standing 
there. 

“Did he take it?” asks Vidal. 

“T tell you, I saw him,” says Talley. 

“Well,” I say, “it doesn’t matter now.” I look back and see 
Boona’s stocky figure disappearing down the street. 

“No,” says Ada, “it doesn’t matter.” She looks up. “It’s 
almost morning.” 

“T would gladly,” says Vidal, stammering, “* gladly-——” 
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But she is herself again. “I wouldn’t think of it. We had a 
wonderful time tonight, a wonderful time, and I wouldn’t think of it.” 
She turns to me with that urchinlike grin. “It was wonderful 
meeting you. I hope you won't have too much trouble getting used to 
the States again.” 

“ Oh, I don’t think I will,” Isay. And then, “ I hope you won't.” 

“No,” she says, “I don’t think anything they can do will surprise 
me any more.” 

“Which way are we all going?” asks Vidal. “I hope someone 
will share my taxi with me.” 

But he lives in the sixteenth arrondissement, which is not in any- 
one’s direction. We walk him to the line of cabs standing under the 
clock at Odéon. 

And we look each other in the face, in the growing morning light. 
His face looks weary and lined and lonely. He puts both hands on 
my shoulders and then puts one hand on the nape of my neck. “ Do 
not forget me, Chico,” he says. “* You must come back and see us, 
one of these days. Many of us depend on you for many things.” 

“T'll be back,” I say. “I'll never forget you.” 

He raises his eyebrows and smiles. “* Alors, adieu.” 

** Adieu, Vidal.” 

“T was happy to meet all of you,” he says. He looks at Ada. 
“ Perhaps we will meet again before you leave.” 

“Perhaps,” she says. ‘‘ Good-bye, Monsieur Vidal.” 

Good-bye.” 

Vidal’s cab drives away. “I also leave you now,” Isay. “I must 
go home and wake up my son and prepare for our journey.” 

I leave them standing on the corner, under the clock, which points 
to six. They look very strange and lost and determined, the four of 
them. Just before my cab turns off the boulevard, I wave to them 
and they wave back. 

Mme Dumont is in the hall, mopping the floor. 

“ Did all my family get home ?”’ I ask. I feel very cheerful, I do 
not know why. 

“Yes,” she says, “they are all here. Paul is still sleeping.” 

“* May I go in and get him?” 

She looks at me in surprise. “* Of course.” 
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So I walk into her apartment and walk into the room where Paul 
lies sleeping. I stand over his bed for a long time. 

Perhaps my thoughts travel—travel through to him. He opens his 
eyes and smiles up at me. He puts a fist to his eyes and raises his arms. 
“* Bonjour, Papa.” 

I lift him up. “* Bonjour. How do you feel today ?”’ 

“Oh, I don’t know yet,” he says. 

I laugh. I put him on my shoulder and walk out into the hall. 
Mme Dumont looks up at him with her radiant, ageing face. 

Ah,” she says, you are going ona journey ! How does it feel?” 

“* He doesn’t know yet,” I tell her. I walk to the elevator door and 
open it, dropping Paul down to the crook of my arm. 

She laughs again. “He will know later. What a journey ! 
Jusqu’au nouveau monde !” 

I open the cage and we step inside. “* Yes,” I say, “ all the way to 
the new world.” I press the button and the cage, holding my son 
and me goes up. 
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The Modern Buddha 


BY MARY LOMER 


<< 


We do not know the lotus flower uncurled, 
Nor the blue lakes of eastern frost, 

Nor the pointed forest’s shadow, 

Where the mist’s wraith is hung. 

Nor do we sit in yellow robes, withdrawn, 
Cross-legged by slow river’s chant, 

Staring at dead leaves adrift, 

Plucking oleander from stark boughs. 

Nor will our writings lie with the ages, 
Like jewels heaped on duskened silk, 

Nor will men weep to see our eyes, 


Glazed with weariness of barren sands. 


Yet, by night, when the city tightens, 
Our crouching minds may stare beyond 
The grey ash blood of fire, and find 

The fullness of the lotus flower. 

The dew drops from the open leaf, 

And thus the truth, no more than this, 
This slow decline, this crystal globe, 

This certainty of leaf and flower. 

The stripling waters are there to touch, 

Ice blue and cold with winter snow. 

To know the cold, to be the touch 

Is fulfilment enough of the prophet’s dream. 
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‘ After debasement in many places’ 


BY PETER GREEN 


After debasement in many places, 

False coining, unconsidered use 

By the dying fire, among the summer- 

Crushed bracken, beneath the winter 

Moon, the tinsel glory, the year’s deceit 

That earned reflection from the heated eye,— 

Now in your true wonder, word simple and bright, 
New-cleansed with fire, cool among constellations, 
Shine from the heart, climb in your hushed greatness 
The heights of the singing chapel, light with your morning 
Truth the curves of white and virgin silk, 

Limn in the colours of a virgin check, 

Dance in the high-piped organ diapason, 

And in humility beneath the stars 

Watch, breathless, passing into the night 

Your sweetness and your true new-minted name. 
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Intimations of Immortality 


BY ST. CLAIR DE LA MARE 


“No, as I was about to say, I was quite all right 


one of Them 
and all that, but Miss Altarnun, I don’t know whether she knew what 


she was up to or not; she may even have expected it to work, for 
all I know. And work it did, just as it should do 


he was pretty 
sleepy and, oh quite definitely tetchy on being woken up after a thou- 
sand years or so, but he performed his task admirably 
textbook 
job as the scandal in the village showed. 
“* Of course I was the only observer, but I can tell you it was quite 
a sight. The first one in Europe since, well, before the Norman 
Conquest anyway; and in mid-winter too 


but then poor Mavis 
Altarnun, I suppose she must have got pretty bored in Snavely after 
all these years, she was like that underneath, you know, hidden depths, 
that’s what I mean 
anyway something must have inspired her to 
organise this caper for the Women’s Institute All Hallows Party 
she 


was in charge of entertainment at the time, you see, and this at least 
was an original idea. 


“Of course it could all have come about by chance 
that’s a 
thought ; was he bored, or did she just happen to hit on the right 
ceremony? After all the whole thing was correct in even surprisingly 
minor details and I suppose it is just possible that he was bored and 
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decided to take a hand in guiding the proceedings himself. Here, 
after all, was a real opportunity for doing the thing on the right scale. 
“* We were to meet in the grounds of the Old Priory for the enter- 
tainment, after tea and the usual games in the Village Hall. Miss 
Altarnun had recruited a number of the younger members of the 
Institute to help her with her preparations 
of course afterwards it 
tarned out that they were planning a masque of songs through the 
ages 
you know, Nymphs and Shepherds and that sort of thing with 
costumes to go with, of course 


there was to be a dance of the 


Shepherdesses 
Mavis Altarnun was quite an expert on old folk 


music 


you know, the sort of thing that people are driven to by sheer 
boredom .. . 
she was to organise the records for it 
oh yes, they 
even had rehearsals 
not that we knew anything about all this, mind 
you; the whole group of them were very secretive, in fact, to this 
day none of the husbands have any idea of what went on at that 
party 
but there was an air of great excitement as we drank our tea 
and ate home-made scones. No-one knew what was in store, but 
we were all prepared for something out of the ordinary, so closely 
shrouded had been the preparations 
anyway, afterwards they were 
convinced it was the tramp, and we were all very sorry for poor Miss 
Altarnun. No-one pressed her on the subject, but that it should 
have happened to her of all people, a social worker of no mean 
standing in the neighbourhood 
now Jenny Trapple, that would have 
been quite another matter; but then it’s never safe to walk home 
alone these days.” 
She drew a deep breath. 
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“ Anyway, as I was saying, we all had tea and were waiting for 
the great surprise 
oh yes, we had confidence in our organiser of 
amusements all right, she 
after all it was she who had organised the 
Mystery Tour to the Hell Fire Caves the year before when Mrs. 
Snaithe fainted and young Mrs. Galgow swore she saw the baboon 
they told us about afterwards 
so, as I was saying, we had confidence 
and when Miss Tripp came in in a sort of sawn-off nightdress to tell 
us to put on our coats and come out into the garden to watch the 
Masque, we all went out expectantly. 

“We were greeted by the sight of an immense bonfire down by 
the lake ; it threw a warm red flickering light on the tall chestnut 
trees at the end of the garden, and the flames were faithfully reflected 
in the still, black waters of the lake 

but really, I ought to paint the 
picture in more detail . . . 

“ Around the fire on the landward side had been spread a number 
of rugs and blankets ; at the edge, in the ash, was a spit on which 
we could see gobbets of meat cooking, and not far away, there was 
one of those ancient gramophones, complete with horn 


very sig- 
nificant, | thought, on looking back, if you see what I mean 


no 
you wouldn’t yet 


standing about the fire were Miss Altarnun’s 
helpers, all dressed the same way as Miss Tripp. They stood quite still. 
Most of them were carrying burning torches or pottery bowls con- 
taining something that looked like powdered lavender or tobacco. 
Miss Thist and Mrs. Furtle were standing side by side at the edge of 
the lake brandishing toy trumpets and looking straight out across to 
the hill opposite 
just like the Amazons, I thought, missed their 
vocation, those two 
of Miss Altarnun there wasn’t a sign. None. 
She could have been under the sheet which covered an unknown 
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object at the edge of the lake, near the two trumpeters, I suppose, 
but one couldn’t be sure, as it never moved. Not one of the helpers 
spoke and they all seemed to have a faraway look. As though they 
weren't really interested in us at all. They merely ushered us to 
our places on the rugs and then returned to their stations where they 
stood motionless. 

“ At an invisible sign Miss Tripp, I think it was, stepped forward, 
wound up the gramophone and put on a record 

where Miss 
Altarnun had found the music of the Eleusinian Mysteries I don’t 
know, but this is what rang out across the flickering garden and 
echoed from the hill on the other side of the lake, and as the echo 
rebounded the two trumpeters raised their trumpets and sounded 
them. The notes which we heard were not those of any toy trumpets, 
but those of the shawms of the Eleusinians, the devotees possessed of 
the divine madness: high-pitched, wavering and disturbing 
our 
blood froze and coursed, pulsating with the music, as it swelled to a 
pitch within the cone of which we were no longer individuals, but 
part of the music itself ; blank sheets onto which the music translated 
back its own emotions 
but of course it didn’t affect me. 

““ As we sat in our stone circle, transfixed, the assistants began to 
awake out of their trance ; one by one they converged on the draped 
figure at the waterside. They moved smoothly, snake-cyed, sinuous. 

“Transformed. No village matrons these. 

“As they approached we saw Miss Altarnun emerging from the 
waters of the lake 

it must have been well-nigh freezing, but there 
she was apparently none the worse for her immersion.” 

Acceleration. 

““ The devotees with the bowls come over to the fire and begin to 
throw the contents into the flames. The wind is blowing towards 
us. I recognise the sweet smell of Marijuana 

but being one of 
Them it has no effect on me 
the effects on the rest of the audience 
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are remarkable and rapid. At a signal from Miss Altarnun the 
assistants bring forward a pile of those nightdress things I was telling 
you about. They place one in front of each member of the audience. 
As though at a word of command they, quickly followed by myself, 
stand up, undress and change into their ritual garments 

clothes fly 
(naked bodies gleam in the warm light) 


the blood courses, courses 
I can see it in their eyes, the divine possession 
the body abandoned to 
the bitter-sweet of the cold of night and heat of the fire, the fire which 
caresses, illuminates, transfigures. Confusion of bodies dipping and 
wreathing like leaves reflected on early-morning blinds. Trans- 
parency, the core blurred and out of focus in the intense ebb and flow 
of light 
then we are all dressed and the lawn scattered with abandoned 
clothing. We are ready to begin . . . 

“I was able to see everything quite plainly, objectively, and to 
this day I have not discovered why the whole village was not attracted 
to the scene. There we stood, the whole Women’s Institute clad as 
for eurythmics in short chitons in an English garden on a cold winter 
evening. I suppose it must have been the strong wind blowing the 
smoke away from the village and into our eyes which also blew 
away the incredible noise which we made, noise that must have 
attracted the tramp who first appeared on the other side of the lake 
at the crucial moment. . . 

“I was standing dry-cyed, intent on the priestess figure of Miss 
Altarnun as she rises from the water. As she rises the music swells 
to a feverish crescendo ; she approaches the draped figure 

I stole a 
glimpse. From the corner of my eye a glimpse of Mrs. Walterton, 
our President, standing totally unaware of the loss of her ubiquitous 
dignity ; behind her our cobwebby shadows reflected on the high 
wall of the garden ; behind us all the shadowy forms of reclining 
heaps of clothing, footsteps leading back to Snavely. 

“We wait, we waited and as we were waiting a long, low moan 
from us all. We shuddered convulsively in time with each step that 
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the priestess took towards the figure. She reached it and with a 
continuous sweeping motion, up and round, whipped away the 
covering to reveal a full-size reproduction of Michaelangelo’s Bacchus ; 
lifted the god and carried him towards the water. With an effort, 
mad strength welling up, raised the figure and hurled it into the 
lake 

the figure hit the water, the music reached a crescendo, soared 
with a piercing sweetness and died with agonising imprecation. From 
us swelled an echoing wail; imploring. 

“* The god disappeared beneath the water and as the surface calmed 
the trumpeters stepped to the edge of his tomb and blew a call of 
two long-drawn notes, many times repeated ; imploring 

silence fell 
abruptly and we stood straining forward, tilting forward, waiting, 
for 
the water began to stir 
eddy, flow, swirl, flow, ripple, convul- 
sion. Slowly a head began to emerge 
from us a low, ecstatic 
moan which mounted to a high-pitched, triumphant scream of joy 
as the god began to emerge 
he was angry and we cringed away. 
He strode straight to the priestess and laid his head on her shoulder. 
Together they left us and receded into the enveloping darkness of 
the immense yew tree which darkened one corner of the shadowy 
garden 
we, rooted to the ground moaning and swaying in ecstasy. 

“It was just at this point that the tramp appeared on the other 
side of the lake and started shouting across to find out if anything 
was wrong 

disturbed in our ecstasy, screaming with fury we set out 

in pursuit of the poor man. Across the bridge and up the hill we 

chased him. Yelling like teenagers who have their favourite Rock 

star in a corner, our bare limbs and white chitons shining in the dis- 

tant glow of the fire. We caught him at the top of the hill and 

formed a circle round him. Howling. Set on him ; stripped him 

of all his clothes ; danced a Derision round Man in his Nakedness 
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and broke off to dance back to the fire ; schoolchildren baiting the 
Teacher's Pet, waving aloft our trophies. Hurled them with glee 
into the flames. 

“Suddenly sober with the smell of burning wool. Calm, we 
change ; casually we sling our chitons onto the smouldering ashes. 

“The Party’s over now. 

“We were all agreed that it had been a good Sing-song and that 
it had not been nearly so cold as we had feared it would be. . . 
Yes, Miss Altarnun had done a good job and we had all enjoyed the 


party. She seemed to have gone home early and we could not 
thank her.” 


“T hear her daughter's called Ariadne.” 
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Elizabeth Rigby: 
Lady Eastlake 


By MARION LOCHHEAD 


THE SCOTSMAN: ‘ Miss Lochhead has a lively talent for 
presenting such Victorian characters with delicate verisimili- 
tude. An outstanding expert on literary Edinburgh of early 
and mid-Victorianism. She succeeds in putting in the picture 
for us that Amazonian upper-middle-class nineteenth-century 
oddity, Lady Eastlake.’ 


PUNCH: ‘Her hosts of famous acquaintances, her travels, 
her literary ventures and, not least, her own strong character, 
make her a fine subject for biography.’ 


EDINBURGH EVENING NEWS: ‘In this account of 
the life and work of a formidable and brilliant woman, Miss 
Lochhead brings in many amusing anecdotes and has written 
her biography with warmth and enthusiasm.’ 


SCARBOROUGH EVENING NEWS: ‘A sympathetic 
and closely analysed glimpse at the social and literary world 
of the mid-nineteenth century. Part of the attraction of the 
book lies in the background : the social customs of a hundred 
years ago reveal many a fascinating anecdote.’ 


With illustrations 18s net 
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David Kidd married one of the daughters of a retired 


Chief Justice of the Supreme Court of China who owned 


a hundred-and-one-roomed mansion full of art treasures, 


The book is highly commended. 


All the Emperor’s Horses 


DAVID KIDD 


To have been an intimate partaker in the last scenes 
hinese life is something unique for a Western man. 
Mr. Kidd's chapters are well up to the standard of the 


Vew Yorker, in which they first appeared.’— Time and Tide. 


* Beautifully written, brilliant in its detailed description 
and quite outstanding in its fascination. Mr. Kidd has an 
artist's eve for the glory of ancient treasures, a light sense 

irony modern Chinese stupidity on occasions, and a 
never-failing fund of humour which helped in coping with 
some extraordinary situations. No reader can fail to find 
this book anything but engrossing and outstanding.” 


Halifax Daily Courier. 


A pric ture whic h 1s remarkably convineing simply bee ause 
it is painted in intermediate and subtle hues, in terms of 
veryday life in Peking rather than in terms of ideology 
politics. Reading this, you feel: “ This is really what 


was like Irish Times. 


\ poignant and charming book, delightful to read. but 
telling a tragic story, for the Yu family must he tvpical 
of many, many families who suffered during the Communist 


er in China.’ Oxford Mail. 


with line drawings 156 net 
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